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A WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN RURAL ENGLAND 


GRACE E. HADOW 
Vice Chairman, National Federation of Women’s Institutes 


The National Federation of Women’s Institutes has 3516 branches in 
England and Wales (there is an independent Scottish Federation) and a 
total membership of some 210,000 country women. This is a remarkable 
fact in a land in which attempts to organize agricultural laborers have 
failed hitherto, largely owing to difficulties of communication, and in 
which village women—even more than the rest of us—have taken pride 
in “keeping themselves to themselves.” For generations we have had 
a tradition of isolation, of sharp divisions—religious, social, political — 
within the village itself; while low agricultural wages and the inheritance 
of age-long dependence upon employer or parson for most of the ameni- 
ties of life have choked initiative. In how many villages have I been 
told, “You don’t know how clique-y we are here. You'll never get 
Church and Chapel to work together;’ or “Our people will never do 
anything for themselves.” Both these statements are, fortunately, 
proving as ill-founded as the majority of prophecies. 

During the War women’s institutes were started in England, or rather 
in Wales, for the first was formed at Llanfairpwllgyllgogerychwyrndrob- 
wil-llantysysiliogogogsch in the island of Anglesey. The idea was taken 
from the Canadian women’s institutes, which had already been in 
existence some twenty-five years, and the immediate purpose was to 
bring together village women, without regard to creed or class, to see 
how they could meet the national call for economy, for food production 
and food preservation. 

From the first the foundation of the movement was national service 
based on the home. We were simple country women unable to go away 
and do war-work in the narrower sense of the phrase, and we wanted to 
learn how to serve in our own small way at home, and how to feed and 
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clothe and warm our households under the very difficult conditions in 
which we had to live. A sense of common responsibility and a sense of 
mutual helpfulness are no bad basis for a movement. Women of all 
kinds came together to discuss common problems. How often have I 
judged cakes made, as I remember, with no flour, no eggs, no sugar, no 
currants, no butter; or watched one member taking down from another 
her most cherished “‘war” recipe! How often have we struggled together 
turning stocking tops into children’s vests, or unravelling worn-out 
garments to re-knit into blankets! The spirit born in those meetings 
was a new inspiration in village life; we learned to know not only our 
friends but our neighbors, and to come together not to differ from other 
people, not as the elect gathered in this or that fold, looking askance (if 
we looked at all) at the goats outside, but to work upon the things we had 
in common. And at once hitherto unsuspected talent began to be 
discovered: one woman had a real gift for household jobbing; another 
had a wonderful knack in raising potatoes; yet another proved an excel- 
lent mimic and reciter. Even in those dark days of the War, every meet- 
ing had a social element, difficult as it often was to collect cups and plates, 
let alone anything to put inoronthem. When I contemplate the heaped 
dishes at an Institute tea today, my mind goes back to those heroic feasts 
when we each brought our own lump of sugar, if we were lucky enough to 
have one. 

Working together, acting each in turn as hostess to the rest, thinking 
in common terms of common needs, began to break down old barriers. 
It was an ardent member of the Church of England who in taking her 
turn of washing up the crockery borrowed from many sources was over- 
heard to murmur: “I always take special care of these Baptist cups.” 
Moreover the habit of pooling information and pooling—so far as pos- 
sible—intelligence, developed a new interest in experiment, a new belief 
that conditions in village life could be improved, and that we women 
could do something toward the improvement. It was a shock when 
having drawn, as I thought, a moving picture of famine conditions in 
Vienna, and incidentally having referred to the year when turnips were a 
chief staple of food, boiled turnips, mashed turnips, roast turnips, one of 
the women looked up brightly and said: ‘Roast turnips, I never heard of 
that, I must try it;” but anyone familiar with English cooking will realize 
the change in point of view which welcomes an experiment instead of 
condemning a thing at once simply because it is new. 

Women’s institutes are confined to villages; no institute may be formed, 
except by special permission, in any place having a population of over 
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four thousand. It is thus possible to bring together women of all kinds 
in a way that would be more difficult ina town. I have dined at the big 
house and been asked to excuse a hasty cold meal because the cook was 
taking the chief part in the institute play that evening and the butler was 
stage-manager. I have known the squire’s wife called to order by the 
blacksmith’s. Probably that seems to call for no comment in the United 
States; in England it implies a peaceful and friendly revolution. 

Members are pledged to meet at least once a month. Some institutes 
meet more often, and many have extra classes apart from the monthly 
meeting, for those who wish to learn some special craft, to bottle fruit 
or upholster their old armchairs. The aim is to have at each meeting 
something to do, something to see, something to hear. From the move- 
ment have developed on one side exhibitions of really admirable handi- 
work, plain sewing, embroidery, leather-work, upholstery, pottery, lace, 
soft toys, a host of simple, beautiful, and yet useful things; on another 
dramatic and musical festivals; on yet another “community work” 
such as the provision of infant welfare centres, of village medicine chests, 
of a sweep’s apparatus for the village. Local history, simple economics, 
poetry are studied. Berkshire has no fewer than thirty study-circles. 

In one Oxfordshire village during the War the local “‘stanch” or dam 
was allowed to fall into disrepair. The water escaped, the muddy 
river-bed became the dumping ground for refuse and smelled to heaven, 
worst of all the village wells ran dry. Various local magnates wrote to 
the Thames Conservancy but nothing happened. Then the Women’s 
Institute took up the matter. They did not write letters; they sat on the 
steps of the official concerned till they got into his house. He told them 
that owing to difficulties during the War no river-rates had been col- 
lected for three years and it would cost forty pounds to repair the stanch, 
And then he added facetiously that if the women could collect the arrears 
the repairs should be done. They did it: the stanch was repaired; the 
wells have recovered; an unsightly and most unwholesome nuisance has 
been removed from the village; and the stanch has been formally put in 
charge of the Women’s Institute. 

Not less important than the development of village life and the im- 
provement of material conditions in the home is the development of a 
sense of corporate responsibility outside the limits of the village. Insti- 
tutes are linked together, informally in groups of anything from four to 
sixteen villages, and formally in county federations, while embracing all 
institutes and all counties is the National Federation. Each institute, 
regardless of its size, has a vote for its county executive and for the 
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national executive, has the right to send a delegate to the biennial meet- 
ings of the county federation and to the annual national meeting in Lon- 
don, and to propose resolutions at these meetings. No rule governing the 
movement as a whole can be made or modificd except by the institutes 
themselves at a general meeting. 

Nothing has been more remarkable in the movement than the way in 
which practicing the rules of their own organization has taught country 
women the forms of public business. Many women’s institute members 
serve on local government committees in their own areas and are able 
through the machinery of the country federation to find out the opinion 
of village women on matters vitally affecting their interests, such as the 
school-leaving age, the provision of midwives in country districts, the 
care of the mentally deficient ; or to put before them the arguments for or 
against any given proposal apart altogether from the heat and contro- 
versy of elections. Instead of waiting for a candidate to endeavor to 
convert them, the women invite some known expert to speak at one of 
their ordinary meetings, and then discuss the question among themselves. 
Already more than one county federation has been able to put pressure 
upon a local authority to provide this or that for villages in their area; 
and in a number of cases where cottages are being built by public bodies 
they have sent the plans for criticism to the women’s institute, that the 
women who will have to do the work of those houses may have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on them. 

A most important part of the work of the movement is done by the 
national federation organizers. There are three full-time organizers 
working from headquarters, and 320 voluntary county organizers 
scattered throughout the counties. No one but an officially appointed 
organizer can form an institute, and no organizer is appointed until she 
has attended a “school” and has passed a qualifying examination. 
Schools for those recommended by their counties are held from time to 
time in different parts of the country, and this year an experiment is 
being made in the holding of “advanced schools” for organizers and 
members of county executives who have already been working in the 
movement for some time. Counties also organize their own schools for 
officers, at which training is given in procedure and in keeping minutes 
and accounts. These schools are proving of great value to inexperienced 
. workers. 

Schools are also held for handicraft teachers. These last for a fortnight 
and two severe tasks are set: one for proficiency in a given craft, and one 
for teaching and demonstrating. The crafts taught range from chair- 
caning to weaving, from gloving to carpentry. 
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The motto of the women’s institute movement is “Home and Coun- 
try.” Itseemsa far cry from stocking-tops to local government, from a 
village social to the Ministry of Health, but the force of the movement 
lies in its combination of homeliness and vision. It is only ten years old 
and has much to learn; it makes many mistakes and will make many 
more; it has been accused of taking itself too seriously, of being too much 
addicted to tea and song, of being the tool of an effete Toryism, of the 
Liberal party, of bolshevism; since it consists of human beings it is likely 
to remain human; but with all its faults it is creating a new life and a new 
spirit in our countryside. 


INCREASING VARIETY ON THE SMALL MARKETS 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 
United States Depariment of Agriculture 


Small town markets may soon have the variety and the long seasons 
of our fresh fruits and vegetables that are now found in a great metrop- 
olis if the plans and programs of those who are most thoroughly in- 
terested in the industry are carried through. Much has already been 
accomplished and striking demonstrations, staged in some of the great 
commercial producing regions during the past few years, have shown the 
possibilities of far-reaching results. 

The urge for this work comes from both ends of the line. Our house- 
holds are becoming dependent upon year-round fresh fruit, lettuce, 
tomatoes, and spinach to an extent that our parents never thought of, 
and are encouraged by physicians and dietitians to realize that such 
habits are too beneficial to be classed among extravagances. At the 
same time fruit and vegetable production has increased tremendously 
during recent years. Grape shipments, for instance, have almost 
doubled in five years; celery shipments have increased about 80 per 
cent, grapefruit 58 per cent and many other products only slightly less. 
This means that the producers at the other end of the line are hunting 
for outlets and need to extend distribution all they can if such heavy 
crops are to be profitable. 

This possibility of an oversupply with consequent disaster to growers 
and shippers stares them constantly in the face, yet the hazards of 
pests, diseases, and weather make it inadvisable for planters to figure 
on too narrow a margin of supplies for sale. The almost inevitable 
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program, in fresh fruits and vegetables, therefore, calls for crops of 
generous size, of a quality that will be sure to be attractive to pur- 
chasers, and so widely distributed that purchasers will be found who 
are not oversupplied and surfeited. 

Crops of generous size seem to be assured barring undue accident, 
pest, and disease. The question of quality is receiving attention as 
never before. Not only is the shipping point inspection, under Federal 
and State auspices, serving to keep at home undersized, immature and 
otherwise undesirable stock of many fruits and vegetables, but growers 
have been compelled to consider market demands and consumers’ 
preferences, to cater to them, and to discriminate closely between grades 
that can be marketed at a profit and those that can not. While the 
retailer does not usually use grade names of these fruits and vegetables 
when selling to the consumers, still the beneficial results to the ulti- 
mate consumer are considerable and it seems not unlikely that future 
developments will be toward more definite knowledge and benefits of 
these grades by consumers. 

Wide distribution is the next step on the program of the industry and 
in this we have had some demonstrations with results that were almost 
spectacular. They have served to stimulate the distribution of all 
perishables, a distribution that has, in fact, been widening steadily for 
several years. 

Closely associated with this extensive distribution are the questions 
of a continuous season of a given fruit or vegetable secured by correlat- 
ing the seasons of the different producing regions, and the maintenance 
of adequate transportation facilities at reasonable prices, which includes 
skillful packing and loading at the shipping point and skillful care in 
transit. 

The strawberry season, once very brief, has gradually been systema- 
tized by modern methods to cover a long period. Development of 
earlier and later commercial varieties, fast trains and refrigeration have 
all contributed to this result. Louisiana berries coming from Feb- 
ruary through April, which used to form a rare and expensive luxury, 
can now be found literally from ocean to ocean, and as far north as 
Canada. Plotting their distribution we find it covers a huge fan- 
shaped territory extending literally from Portland, Oregon, to Portland, 
Maine. Next in the season comes the strawberries from Alabama, the 
Carolinas, and Arkansas; then Tennessee, the Ozark region, Kentucky, 
and Virginia get busy; and then, extending well into June, Delaware and 
Maryland market large quantities. New York and New Jersey carry 
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us through that month and during July the markets are supplied by 
Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Washington, Oregon, 
and California, and the latest strawberries come from Canada. Then 
we have the everbearing berries that extend the season yet further. 
This leaves only a few fall and early winter months unsupplied, for 
February and March prices, under present conditions, are often com- 
parable to prices for local berries. 

Much depends upon keeping approximately to such a nationwide 
schedule of seasons in the case of all of the highly perishable fruits, 
especially strawberries, peaches, cantaloupes and watermelons. Use 
of fewer varieties and those chosen to fit this schedule and to lengthen 
the season as a whole rather than the season of any one locality, is the 
plan. 

Marketing an enormous crop of one of these highly perishable fruits 
during a short hot season is much more of a feat than the far-away con- 
sumer realizes. The crop comes on with a rush, the heat is often in- 
tense, everything must be done at once, and there is the ever-present 
worry as to who is going to eat all these hundreds of carloads of semi- 
luxuries at prices that will cover expenses and leave a little margin. 

In answer to urgent requests, the Department of Agriculture has aided 
several times in planning the distribution of one of these crops from 
one of the great commercial producing areas where conditions are most 
acute in the belief that, as one after another of these demonstrations is 
carried through to completion, it should be increasingly possible for the 
commercial districts everywhere to conduct their distribution along 
somewhat similar plans. 

Georgia peaches have increased tremendously in volume and other 
conditions have contributed to make their marketing season a crucial 
one. During one short season Georgia often ships more than 10,000 
cars or more than a third of the total peach shipments of the country, 
for a large percentage of the California peaches are used by canneries 
within that State. Before one of the recent seasons, when it became 
evident that the Georgia crop would be unusually large, representatives 
of nearly all of the marketing agencies and shippers in the State joined 
with the Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange in requesting the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics to assign a representative to sit in upon a 
daily meeting to consider the distribution of shipments, for they clearly 
saw that older and more haphazard methods of shipping to the more 
obvious markets could not dispose of the crop. A study by the Bureau 
of its records of carlot unloads of peaches in the principal markets and 
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records of the destinations of Georgia shipments for the past three 
years, gave a tentative working basis from which the relative consuming 
powers of the various markets were charted. 

When the shipping began, the sales manager of the exchange held a 
meeting each afternoon at which the Federal and other representatives 
studied with him all such items as the “billings” East and West through 
the three great produce gateways—Nashville, Cincinnati, an! Potomac 
Yards—the “passings” and that day’s reports from the var’ous markets 
showing the number of cars on track, prevailing prices, and the opinions 
of the dealers. 

Before they ordered a single car on to market from the big diversion 
points, every small city capable of handling a carload of peaches to ad- 
vantage was listed for one. The remainder of the cars were then pro- 
rated among the cities considered best prepared to use them instead of 
just assuming that the large cities could consume any amount sent as 
had been the assumption in past years. Particularly were the Western 
Cities supplied as never before. 

Carloads of Georgia peaches went to 288 cities in 35 States, 
61 carloads went to Canada, and 7 went to Cuba. Besides the big 
cities that consumed from 400 to 3,000 carloads each, smaller cities 
like Omaha, Wichita, Altoona, got perhaps 20 cars each; Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, for instance, had 11 carloads; in Marion, Ohio, 
Herrin, Illinois, Holyoke, Massachusetts, Duluth, Minnesota, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, Denver, Colorado, beautiful Georgia peaches could be 
bought at the height of their season, long before local peaches were 
thought of, and prices in these smaller newer markets were not out of 
line with those in the great cities that had been supplied with Georgia 
peaches for many years. 

Cantaloupes from the Imperial Valley of California now constitute a 
large share of our early supply even on Eastern markets. Sometimes as 
many as 12,000 cars are shipped out during a few short weeks. Gangs 
of workers are brought in for the season, the temperature, incidentally, 
goes above one hundred degrees every day, and all of the work of pick- 
ing, packing, loading, shipping is highly systematized, for no time can 
be lost in getting the fruit into the iced cars. 

For two years the Department’s representative aided in planning the 
- distribution of this Imperial Valley crop to prevent the old disappoint- 
ments of heavy gluts at the large cities at the same time that smaller 
cities were lacking cantaloupes entirely. On the year of the heaviest 
local crop the distribution was so planned that when shipments were 
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around 300 cars a day, they were billed direct to 60 cities; at 400 cars 
the cities numbered 70; at 500 cars 85 cities were reached; at 600 cars 
100 cities received them; and on the peak day of 648 cars they were sent 
to 115 cities including many smaller towns that had never received a 
carload before. 

Putting a carload of early fruit in a market that has not had it before 
is not enough. Such a market usually needs to be developed, for the 
local dealers often do not know how to handle these unusual supplies 
to advantage. This local development of a market for an unusual con- 
signment of fruit is a problem that has not yet been worked out satis- 
factorily. If the consumers want the small city to be thus supplied, 
and we hear many individual complaints that they are not, some co- 
operation between them and the local dealers would seem to be desirable, 
If a carlot of one kind of fruit or vegetable cannot be disposed of, it 
is often possible to ship in mixed carloads. 

Last year it was necessary to give this advisory distribution aid in 
the Imperial Valley only during the first half of the season and the 
Georgia peach district last year managed with just the usual Federal 
market news service and shipping point inspection. The nationwide 
market news service which has now operated for a decade has supplied 
facts and figures that can be used as a basis for such concerted cam- 
paigns at any time that a season-long crisis threatens to develop in 
almost any shipping area of almost any fruit or vegetable, and each time 
that such demonstrations are put through to successful conclusions it 
should mean not only that small-town markets wil] get their full share of 
the commodity but that they will not be so likely to be forgotten during 
the marketing of future crops. 
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TEN YEARS OF VITAMIN RESEARCH! 


MARY SWARTZ ROSE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The other day I took down the notebook of my first course in nutrition 
and considered the first problem assigned to me as a student. It was 
to provide, for ten cents, food for a man for a day which should yield 150 
grams of protein, 150 grams of fat, and 360 grams of carbohydrates. 
How I wrestled with corn meal, flour, beans, salt pork, fat beef, and mo- 
lasses, to make every gram come right and so furnish a “balanced” 
ration of appetizing character at this low price! This was about the 
time that Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, always eager to make science contrib- 
ute to better living, produced her “Dietary Computer” to enable the 
housewife also to juggle with proteins, fats, and carbohydrates to the end 
than nourishing food might be secured at lowered cost. 

To get sufficient protein was the great objective; calories were taken 
for granted inasmuch as the prescribed protein, fat, and carbohydrate 
would yield them; “ash” was supposed to take care of itself and vitamins 
were unheard of. This was several years before Sherman published his 
exhaustive studies on iron and sulphur metabolism and began to call the 
attention of American students of nutrition to the importance of the 
mineral elements in nutrition; and long before Professor Gowland Hop- 
kins of Cambridge first enunciated the idea that certain “accessory fac- 
tors” are essential to normal nutrition and are to be found in natural 
food materials. Those who find unsettling to their minds the changes 
in viewpoint inevitable in a young and growing science and who incline 
to the feeling that the promulgation of new views implies the discarding 
of all old ones, should remind themselves that these changes are like those 
of a child passing from infancy to manhood. One may well exclaim that 
the youth bears little outward likeness to the baby; nevertheless he bears 
the same germ plasm, whose potentialities have only been unfolding 
with the progress of time. 

Long before vitamins became accredited dietary essentials their com- 
ing was foreshadowed. There were many observations of the value of 
dandelion soup or spruce beer in spring, or of the lemon as a “‘tonic” in 
- the late winter. The British sailors are to this day known as “limies” 
because of the lime (really lemon) juice apportioned to them by the Navy 
Department. Before the term vitamin was even suggested, the existence 


1 Read at the state meeting of Vocat.»nal Home Economics Teachers, Dallas, Texas, 
November 25, 1925. 
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of an antineuritic substance as something different from the then known 
foodstuffs but essential to normal nutrition was clearly voiced by the 
Dutch physician, Eyjkman. However, December, 1911, when Casimir 
Funk proposed the term “beriberi vitamin” may be conveniently taken as 
practically marking the end of uncertainty as to the chemical reality of 
this kind of factor in nutrition. During the next five years there was not 
only spread of the vitamin notion, but uncovering of evidence that more 
than one such substance was involved in normal nutrition. I have 
chosen 1915 as marking not only the firm establishment of the vitamin 
concept but as revealing what Mendel has aptly called “the importance 
of the little things in nutrition, physiological values in a ration not meas- 
urable by the current chemical methods or dependent upon mere supply 
of available energy” (1). 

It is interesting to see just how far this newer knowledge had been 
established at the beginning of the decade, 1915 to 1925. In 1914, 
addressing the Harvey Society at the New York Academy of Medicine, 
Mendel said, “It is not unlikely, to speak conservatively, that there are 
at least two ‘determinants’ in the nutrition of growth. One of these is 
furnished in our protein-free milk, which insures proper maintenance 
even in the absence of growth; when this is fed, we have maintained rats 
without growth for a very long period. Without this ‘determinant’ 
the special components of butter fat or cod liver oil or egg fat induce 
only limited gains at best. Another ‘determinant’ is furnished by these 
natural fats.”” In 1915, summarizing the knowledge of the time briefly 
in the first edition of “Feeding the Family,” I wrote: “Besides the fuel 
foodstuffs, water, and ash constituents, there are substances existing in 
minute quantities in some foods and not in others which exert a profound 
influence upon nutrition. These have only recently been studied at all 
and their exact nature is still a matter of investigation. They are spoken 
of as ‘vitamins’ or accessory food substances. It is well to know of the 
possible results of a too restricted ration and to include some fresh food 
in the diet, such as uncooked fruits and vegetables or unpasteurized milk, 
as well as to see that there is some variety in the kinds of food from time 
to time, so that all the elements contributing to good nutrition may be 
represented.” How indefinite this now sounds! but at that time what 
had been fully established was: 

1. The existence of an antineuritic vitamin and a water-soluble growth- 
promoting vitamin which seemed to be one and the same, for which 
McCollum proposed the term water-soluble B in 1916 (2), but which is 


now known as Vitamin B. 
vy 
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2. A fat-soluble growth-promoting vitamin discovered almost simul- 
taneously by McCollum and by Osborne and Mendel in 1913, now called 
vitamin A. 

Success in controlling beriberi gave new impetus to the study of 
scurvy and the years 1915 to 1920 witnessed great activity in this field. 
In fact the ten-year period which we are considering seems to divide quite 
naturally into two equal parts. The pathology of scurvy was ably 
discussed by Hess in 1915 (3), and the possibilities of nutritional handi- 
cap from latent or subacute scurvy especially stressed. In almost every 
instance a gradual failure to gain weight was observed when orange 
juice was withheld, and growth was resumed when the orange juice or 
water extract of orange peel was again given. An infant which had 
been fed to an age somewhat over nine months without the use of raw 
milk or other antiscorbutic food, was observed to be practically stationary 
as regards growth, having gained only about } pound in four months. 
It was then fed orange peel juice as antiscorbutic and gained two pounds 
within a month. The work of Holst and Froehlich? in 1907 and 1912 
had shown the extreme sensitiveness of the guinea pig to scurvy as well 
as the incidence of scurvy on diets of oats, dried and cooked cabbage, 
and certain other foods; and the work of Chick and Hume in 1916-17, 
stimulated by the troubles of the British military forces with scurvy in 
Mesopotamia, revealed the great variability in antiscorbutic power of 
some common foodstuffs and contributed knowledge of immediate prac- 
tical value, especially the discovery that sprouted beans and peas were 
antiscorbutic. In 1918 Cohen and Mendel’s (4) systematic investiga- 
tion of guinea-pig scurvy showed conclusively that scurvy could be 
produced at will through diet and in 1919 Zilva and Well’s (5) study of 
microscopic sections of teeth from normal guinea pigs and those partially 
deprived of the antiscorbutic substance indicated that the tooth is one 
of the first parts to be affected by a deficiency of this sort, and that stages 
of scury, so mild as to fail of detection may influence dentition. 

In the case of scurvy, the hesitancy for five years to accept the idea of 
another specific vitamin was due partly to the fact that rats do not de- 
velop scurvy and partly to the great variability of the antiscorbutic 
property in food materials. Hess was able to aid materially in clearing 


*It is impracticable to give detailed references to the many papers which have come 
from the various laboratories engaged in vitamin research, and also unnecessary on account 
of the admirable bibliographies available in such books as “The Vitamins,” by H. C. Sherman 
and S. L. Smith, New York: Chemical Catalog Company, 1922; “‘The Vitamins,” by C. Funk, 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1922; “The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition,” by E. V. 
McCollum and Nina Simmonds, third edition, New York: Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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up the matter by showing antiscorbutic value in orange peel, in orange 
juice boiled or distilled at 40°C. under reduced pressure, and also in that 
neutralized before administration. He succeeded in demonstrating that 
an alcoholic extract of orange juice was antiscorbutic, while in England in 
1918 Harden and Zilva (6) removed citric acid from lemon juice and found 
the residue antiscorbutic. They wrote: “If any evidence were still 
needed of the essential identity of human scurvy and the experimental 
scurvy of the guinea pig, the parallelism of results obtained with this 
preparation representing only a fraction of the juice of the lemon would 
leave little room for doubt as to the bearing upon huraan scurvy of results 
obtained in experimental scurvy with monkeys and guinea pigs.”’ Hess 
found, furthermore, that the antiscorbutic substance cured scurvy even 
when introduced intravenously. Drummond took up the matter of the 
rat’s resistance to scurvy and showed that the antiscorbutic substance 
promotes vigor in these animals even though they show no pathological 
symptoms. In 1919 (7) he capped the climax by writing: “It may there- 
fore be accepted as experimentally proven that the dietary requirements 
of the higher animals include in addition to a satisfactory balanced 
ration of protein, fat, carbohydrate, and mineral salts, an adequate 
supply of three accessory food factors, fat-soluble A, water-soluble B, and 
water-soluble C or antiscorbutic factor.” Only a little later Parsons 
(8) explained the anomalous behavior of the rat by feeding rat livers to 
guinea pigs and proving these high in vitamin C even in cases where the 
rats had subsisted for a long time on a scorbutic diet. Apparently this 
means ability to synthesize the vitamin, although full proof of such 
synthesis is not yet forthcoming. 

In case of vitamin B the years 1915 to 1920 witnessed various attempts 
to isolate the active substance, none successful, yet in sum tending to 
confirm the notion that it is akin to the simple natural bases. It was 
found to be absorbed readily by fuller’s earth, and in 1921 from activated 
fuller’s earth a soluble silver vitamin compound was prepared by Seidell 
(9), 0.004 gram of which given on alternate days prevented polyneuritis 
in pigeons. McCollum and Kennedy (2) prepared extracts of wheat 
embryo with alcohol, acetone, and benzene which were very potent in 
curing polyneuritis in pigeons, and Osborne and Wakeman (10) secured 
a concentrate of dried yeast which was ten times as active as yeast itself. 

Although McCollum and his coworkers maintain that the antineuritic 
and growth-promoting substances are identical, there have been various 
observations which do not accord with this assumption; for example, 
green vegetables, roots, and tubers have growth-promoting but little 
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antineuritic power; nerve symptoms do not always develop on a diet 
lacking vitamin B, and nerve degeneration may occur in the presence 
of all known factors for growth and well-being. The growth-promoting 
substance is reported insoluble in absolute alcohol while the antineuritic 
substance is said to be soluble in absolute alcohol. The antineuritic 
substance McCollum and some of his coworkers were able to extract from 
fat-free wheat embryo with acetone and benzene, but not the growth- 
promoting substance. The ready adsorption shown in the case of the 
growth-promoting B does not seem to be a property of the antineuritic 
substance. These and other findings “suggest tentatively at least, that 
the antineuritic (pigeon) and the water-soluble B (rat) vitamins are not 
the same and that it would be better to consider them as being different 
until there is further proof to the contrary” (11). Summing up the situa- 
tion, Sherman said in 1923: “Because of the apparent close parallelism of 
the two properties in most foods in which they are found, and the fact 
that in most cases it has seemed neither possible nor practically impor- 
tant to determine whether the effects in question are attributable to one 
or more substances, we do well to use the term B vitamin for both till 
we have fuller knowledge.” 

During the five-year period from 1915 to 1920, our knowledge of the 
occurrence of both vitamin A and vitamin B was extended in a qualita- 
tive and also in a more or less crudely quantitative way. Extraction of 
vitamin A from spinach and clover, carrots and cabbage was achieved. 
The difference in susceptibility of rats of various ages to lack of A was 
discovered and likewise the fact that storage of A takes place ni the ani- 
mal body, points which greatly improved the technique of studying vita- 
min A. The almost inevitable occurrence of xerophthalmia upon with- 
holding vitamin A and the absence of such an effect on withholding the 
vitamins B and C was demonstrated. The occurrence of xerophthalmia 
in children was observed by Bloch in Denmark, Wells in Rumania, and 
Dalyell in Vienna; and other pathological symptoms, such as renal cal- 
culi, respiratory infections, thin hair, affections of the skin and decreased 
capacity to produce and rear young became recognized phenomena 
attending shortage of vitamin A. 

By 1920 we find three vitamins “officially” recognized and their physio- 
logical properties defined, although Sherman expressed well a general 
’ feeling of this period: ‘It is not proved that any one of these three desig- 
nations stands for a single chemical substance. In fact, at least two 
substances may be involved in the effects hitherto attributed to vitamin 
A and similarly in case of vitamin B.” These three were: 

1. Vitamin A. Essential not only for growth but for health and 
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vigor at all ages; its absence leading to weakness or abnormality, not only 
in the tissues of the eye, but also in other parts of the body especially of 
the lungs—a condition more or less directly associated with the increased 
susceptibility to infection brought about by absence or low supplies of A; 
essential for full capacity to reproduce and rear offspring. 

2. Vitamin B. Growth promoting and neuritis-preventing, essential 
to normal nutrition ai all ages. ‘In mammals, deficiency causes loss of 
appetite, with resultant undernutrition, derangement of the function of 
digestion and assimilation, disordered endocrine function, and malnu- 
trition of the nervous system.” A partial but not complete deficiency 
leads to impaired growth and a general undermining of health and vigor, 
with increased susceptibility to infectious disease and interference with 
normal reproduction. 

3. VitaminC. A dietary asset even to a species which shows no scor- 
butic symptoms, such as the white rat, and to be liberally used as a pre- 
ventive of “latent” scurvy, a condition in which resistance to infectious 
disease is reduced, and in infants, more or less retarded growth and es- 
pecially interference with the normal growth and calcification of the 
teeth result. 
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A FACT BASIS FOR HOME ECONOMICS! 


JESSAMINE CHAPMAN WILLIAMS 
Oregon Agricultural College 


One of the most hopeful and significant signs of progress in home 
economics is the fact that it is trying to keep pace with the present 
trends in education. Perhaps the most important of these is the move- 
ment for scientific curriculum building, which is extending from kinder- 
garten through college and university. We are setting up new and 
definite objectives for education, civic, moral, vocational, and the rest, 
but we are still groping for a technique by which to determine the needs 
of individuals and groups. 

No curriculum or program can succeed unless it is built on a basis of 
fact. Getting such a basis of fact is neither the initial start nor the final 
goal. It is not making a survey; it is not working by the case method; 
it is not job analysis or the use of trained observation; it is not making 
intelligence tests; nor is it conducting research; but it is determining the 
definite facts established by any or all of these means and interpreting 
their significance for the purpose in hand. 

In order to discover how many leaders in home economics are follow- 
ing this fundamental educational procedure and what means are being 
employed to obtain such a fact basis for home economics, letters were 
sent out from the Oregon Agricultural College to heads of home eco- 
nomics departments in various colleges and universities, state home 
demonstration agents, and state supervisors of home economics, asking 
what need there is of a fact basis for building a home economics program 
and how such a basis can best be secured. The numerous replies all 
agreed that it is necessary to have a fact basis, although several writers 
confessed they did not understand exactly the meaning of the term, and 
one was not aware that we had ever offered courses not based on facts. 
Some of the most significant features are summarized beyond. 

1. Need of a greater knowledge and wider application of economics. 
The home economist needs to know more about economics both for im- 
proving the standards of living and for the conservation of resources used 
in home building and maintenance. To quote Miss Maud Wilson, of 
Washington, “‘A high standard of living in a home demands a cash in- 


1 Paper presented before the Education Section of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, August, 1925, 
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come. This is dependent on industry and commerce. We need to 
know more about the relationship between consumption habits and the 
development of industry to appreciate the responsibility of home eco- 
nomics in giving consumption the right trend.” 

In many instances just now farm women are calling for help in making 
money in order to raise the standard of living. The local agents are 
preaching ideals daily, but lack the economic knowledge necessary for a 
clean-cut, practicable plan of work. The two most popular projects with 
rural women are clothing and poultry, because these can be measured 
in dollars and cents, and because definite information can be given about 
them. Health and nutrition facts, must be put on a similar definite, eco- 
nomic basis. 

In suggesting home standards and practices the home economist 
must learn to appreciate the limitations of the homemaker, due to her 
lack of training in housekeeping, lack of standards, lack of income, lack 
of health, the size of the family, the ages of the children, the presence 
in the household of abnormal members (such as invalids or feebleminded) 
the occupation of the wage earner, and other conditions. 

The home economics trained woman must know how the average 
family within her group is providing for the future. What is the charac- 
ter of its investments, its provision for the education of the children 
and for safe-guarding against old age and disability? 

2. Intelligent and trained observation. A “home consciousness” must 
be developed in our home economics teacher. She should be taught 
what to observe, and to realize that in some of our best homes house- 
keeping itself is sketchy and done with meager equipment. She should 
be able to tell from such points as the behavior and health of the children 
and the standing of the family in the community when the home is 
functioning properly, and should be able to offer courses in our secondary 
schools that will equip girls for the conditions they are most likely to 
meet in their own homes. 

Facts bearing on home conditions are furnished by the materials used 
in the home. For example, local dry goods stocks, tax rolls, payrolls 
of major industries, sale of garden seeds and dairy products all indicate 
the economic status, thrift, taste, and habits of the homes. 

Home visiting affords a splendid opportunity for the trained observer 
to gather facts. It is inconceivable that home life can be known inti- 
mately, as it needs must be to obtain a fact basis for teaching home- 
making, without the closest contact with homes themselves. 

Students in the teacher-training work at Connecticut Agricultural 
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College between their junior and senior years have been asked to devote 
several hours to observation in homes, and girls making these observa- 
tions are reported to show an entirely different idea of values when they 
outline a course in homemaking. To them the most prominent needs 
seem to be courses in house care and sanitation and in child care and 
health. Reports of home visiting in Wisconsin part-time schools indicate 
that their greatest value is the change of attitude of the girl and her 
family and the subsequent cooperation. These contacts give the teacher 
a fact basis for her program of work. Teachers of subject matter, as well 
as teacher trainers, should visit their graduate students in order better 
to prepare their future students for real situations. 

3. Surveys. The survey is a well-tested method for acquiring facts 
and has been successfully used to obtain accurate information about 
the economic, educational, social, the other aspects of the home. For 
example, a nutrition council of agricultural and nutrition specialists at 
the Oregon Agricultural College, in attempting to correlate economic 
and agricultural practices with the nutrition program, discovered that 
it had no facts on the rural food consumpiion of the state and hence 
could not determine how closely the agricultural practices were con- 
forming to the standards set up for nutrition. A plan was developed 
for securing this information partly through the 10,000 boys and girls 
enrolled in Boys’ and Girls’ Club work and through the public health 
nurses in the schools, and partly by means of a survey of food consump- 
tion made by a state extension leader in one hundred homes. Another 
familiar example is that of Kirkpatrick’s studies of living costs and condi- 
tions in farm homes in several states, published by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This work by an agricultural 
economist in cooperation with home economists should be of much value 
to both agriculture and homemaking. 

The survey as a fact-gathering tool should not be used except by well- 
trained people. It is one thing to collect a mass of more or less perti- 
nent information and quite another to draw up the scheme by which 
well-coordinated facts can be assembled, analyzed, and put into form 
for practical application. The home conomics teacher or extension 
agent may make use of the results, but rarely is she equipped to use the 
investigator’s methods in planning and executing scientific surveys. 

4. Job analysis. In planning courses leading to a vocation, an analy- 
sis must be made both of that vocation and of the needs of individuals 
who train for it before the selection and organization of subject matter 
are determined. One of the outstanding contributions to the analysis 
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of the homemaking job is Dr. Charters’ study, “What Women Do With 
Their Hands and What They Think About.” Seven thousand activi- 
ties were listed as carried out in the home studies, and of every activity 
management formed a part. Yet how little we teach of real manage- 
ment when we isolate a lecture course and call it “home management”’! 
Seventy-five per cent of the things women do have some sort of personal 
relationship. The aim in homemaking is not merely acquiring the 
ability to do important tasks with efficiency, but to accomplish a task 
with kindliness plus reasonable efficiency. Dr. Charters found that 
women need mental hygiene and specific training in “how to keep 
happy.” In the more tangible phases of the homemaker’s job, analysis 
shows that purchasing clothing, household equipment, and foods are a 
necessary and general activity of the homemaker, but very little actual 
training is now given in the economics of consumption. 

5. Research. The basis of fact for our home economics subject mat- 
ter is determined mainly by scientific research, and the need for a broader 
basis here is the main reason for furthering home economics research. 
We now have two federal agencies to aid us in this essential fact-finding, 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, and the funds available for home 
economics research under the Purnell Act. The establishment and growth 
of the Bureau are among the most encouraging steps in home economics 
progress. The effect of the Purnell Act on home economics research 
has been shown in the March issue of the JOURNAL.’ 

At the Health Education Conference in Chicago last June, a discus- 
sion of the organization of the present teacher-training courses led to 
the question, ‘“‘What lines of research could be undertaken to provide a 
fact basis for reorganization?’ Might we not profitably apply the same 
question to our courses in foods, clothing, housewifery, home manage- 
ment, and the rest? 

Research has gone further toward establishing a fact basis in nutrition 
than in any other phase of home economics. We have had the aid of 
pure scientists, and facts have been acquired. With Purnell funds avail- 
able, home economics is receiving a challenge for research in the field of 
economics and sociology. It will be embarassing if we cannot take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. Have we the home economists equipped 
and ready to undertake the work? How well have we been trained in 
economics and sociology, how broad is our vision, how scientific yet 
sympathetic our point of view? 

? Report on the Status of Home Economics Research Under Purnell Funds, January 1, 
1926. Jour. Home Econ., 1926, 18: 159. 
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Psychological research is another useful contributor to home eco- 
nomics. Courses in child care and training owe their phenomenal devel- 
opment to research and trained observation in child psychology. Habit 
or behavior clinics are giving us the facts on which to build our courses 
in motherhood, child care and training. Home demonstration agents 
are in a position to offer invaluable assistance to rural homemakers in 
this most important but difficult phase of home life, but as yet they 
know too little about child psychology to explain to the mother the 
established facts of child behavior. 

6. Information tests. A fact basis must consider the pupil always. 
To know the I.Q.’s with which we are dealing is fundamental in adjust- 
ing subject matter. We have made too little use of this aid in home 
economics. This year at Oregon Agricultural College we are trying the 
experiment of dividing our freshmen and sophomores in home economics 
into three groups according to ablity, using the intelligence test and 
information tests for the first placing. Then we propose to observe the 
correlation between the intelligence test and the student’s achievement 
in the courses as shown by close observation and by grades. We will 
note the correlation between the I.Q.’s and the technical skill exhibited 
in the laboratory and the acquisition of knowledge as expressed in reci- 
tation and written work. We intend to shift these students from one 
group to another, up or down, as we have evidence of greater or less 
ability. This study will help us toward definite facts concerning the 
types of minds we are dealing with and thus show us what to expect in 
the way of creative thinking. 

In conclusion, let me repeat that I believe home economics is awake 
to the general trend in education, and feels the necessity for a scientifi- 
cally built program based on facts about homemaking. The technique 
of obtaining these facts is still crude and amateurish, but we are seeing 
more clearly our objectives. We must be able to analyze the entire 
occupation or profession of homemaking into its many duties and re- 
sponsibilities; then we must study the immediate group with which 
we are dealing, to secure the facts necessary for organizing our courses. 
We have no right to proceed until we have asked ourselves and answered 
the question, ‘What means can you employ to provide a fact basis for 
the reorganization of the courses or the curriculum or the projects on 
which you are now working?” 











EDITORIAL 


The Setting of Constantinople College. No more charming stimu- 
lus could be given to our interest in Constantinople Woman’s College and 
the home economics work which we are helping to support there than the 
view of the college buildings and their surroundings as shown in the 
frontispiece of this issue. 

The College stands out high on the hill to the right. The buildings 
from left to right are a dormitory known as Sage Hall, the Henry Woods 
Science Building, Mitchell Hall, containing dining halls with dormi- 
tories above, and then the fine administration building, Gould Hall. 
Since this picture was taken Bingham Hall has been built to the right of 
Gould Hall, balancing Sage Hall, and the plans call for two more units, 
to balance the Science Building and Mitchell Hall. In front of all isa 
handsome terrace, from which the road leads steeply down across college 
property to the quai. There also the college owns two buildings, a yali 
(house by the water) and the Musurus Palace, a large building now 
occupied by the preparatory department. 

This quai lies along the shore of Bebek Bay; in Arnautkeuy, the 
village below the College, poverty-stricken hovels rub elbows with the 
villas of wealthy Turks, Greeks, and other foreigners. The steamer 
landing at Arnautkeuy is the one chiefly used by people at the Col- 
lege when they go by water to and from the city proper, which lies 
about six miles to the left, or southwest, and is also connected with 
Arnautkeuy by tram. 

Three miles along Bebek Bay in the other direction, but not shown 
in the picture, are the Roumeli (European) Hissar towers, ruins of a 
famous fortress, and above them is Robert College on what is prob- 
ably the most picturesque and beautiful spot on the Bosporus. 

The old tower which is seen in the lower right hand corner of the 
picture is known as Anadoli Hissar; like Roumeli Hissar opposite, it is 
part of the fortifications built by the Turks when they took Constanti- 
nople from the Greeks in 1453. The small gem of a palace in the lower 
left-hand corner stands at the mouth of a little river; behind the palace 
beautiful meadows stretch up the stream and for many years a trip in 
the small boats known as caiques to this, the famous “Sweet Waters of 
Asia,” has been one of the most popular excursions from Constantinople, 
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The hilly point on the other side of the little stream is Candilli; the large 
building which crowns it was at one time the palace of a pasha and is 
interesting as having been considered by the Turkish government as the 
possible site for a large school for girls. Opposite Candilli we come again 
to Arnautkeuy, but would one guess from this peaceful picture that the 
current between the two shores is so strong that boats have difficulty in 
getting around the point and that it well deserves its Turkish name of 
“Devil’s Current”? 


The Minneapolis Meeting. If the attendance at the nineteenth 
annual meeting does justice to the plans and programs which the com- 
mittees in charge are formulating, June 28 to July 2 will be red letter 
days in the annals of the American Home Economics Association. The 
prognostications for a record-breaking enrollment are more than good: 
Minneapolis is not far from the geographical center of the country; the 
relatively small attendance in 1925 increases the chances in 1926 for 
many who cannot afford the time and the journey every year; the climate 
and immediate surroundings of the Twin Cities are attractive for the 
summer visitor; while the nearness to so many delightful camps and hotels 
in the lovely land of ten thousand lakes (and it has roads and hills as well 
as lakes), and the possibilities of enlarging one’s itinerary to include the 
Canadian Rockies or our own Glacier Park in one direction and a restful 
voyage on the Great Lakes in another are wonderful inducements to the 
home economist on vacation bent. Railroad rates and suggestions for 
buying tickets are given on page 282 and further information regarding 
resorts and trips can be obtained from the transportation committee or 
from one’s local travel agency. We advise all members to collect time 
tables and descriptive folders and indulge at once in the fun of planning 
where, when, and how to go. 

All this without reference to the main reason for being at Minneapolis, 
which is the professional one. Nothing stimulates one’s professional 
growth like touching shoulders with colleagues from all over the country, 
meeting and listening to authorities in the various fields of one’s subject, 
taking an active part in the business of the organization, feeling oneself 
actually part and parcel of a significant, vital movement, the success of 
which inevitably influences one’s own professional success. There is no 
- quicker, surer way to get in touch with recent developments in one’s 
chosen work than to hear the reports and discussions at the meetings and 
the more informal talk in the dining room and the lobbies. Nor is there 
any better opportunity of knowing and being known to other home 
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economists than at these annual meetings of the American Home 
Economics Association. 


The Minneapolis Program. The main features of the meetings 
have already been indicated in the two previous issues of the JOURNAL 
and the detailed program will appear next month. Since the March 
JouRNAL went to press the plans of several sections have taken definite 
shape. 

The Textile Section has an exceptionally interesting session planned for 
Tuesday afternoon when it will hold a joint meeting with the Related Art 
Section and will consider such topics as ‘““The economic situation in the 
clothing industry” and “The psychology of dress.” It is cordially 
invited to attend the meeting of the Related Art Section on Wednesday 
afternoon. Its own business meeting with reports of committees and 
election of officers is set for Thursday afternoon, and at the round tables 
on Friday afternoon subjects for discussion include “Positions other than 
teaching,” ‘Contacts with clothing retailers,’ and “Methods of teaching 
clothing to secondary and grade school teachers.” 

The Homemakers Section is particularly interested in the general 
session on Thursday morning, at which after an “‘Address of welcome to 
national homemakers,” there will be papers on “Important activities of 
homemakers,” ‘‘What the home should do for the pre-school child in 
mental and social training,” and “Contagious diseases of children.” 
At its business meeting on Thursday afternoon the section will, in addi- 
tion to the usual business, discuss the registration of homemakers for a 
section directory and will consider the report of the standing committee 
of the Association on the economic and social problems of the home. 
Topics at the round table on Friday include “Art in everyday life,” 
“The wise use of the homemaker’s time,” ““What the homemaker can do 
to help the college,” “What the college can do to help the homemaker,” 
and “How the radio is helping the homemaker.” The section is arrang- 
ing a special exhibit of children’s books and toys and of books and peri- 
odicals for homemakers. 

The Related Art Section first gets together on Monday afternoon fora 
specially planned trip to the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, the Beard 
Galleries, and shops of art interest in the downtown district. On Tues- 
day afternoon it meets with the Textile Section, and on Wednesday 
afternoon it hopes to hold its session in a nearby interior decorator’s 
shop, where exhibits of fabrics, floor coverings, furniture, and accessories 
will be available to illustrate talks on various phases of interior decora- 
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tion, and on china and table linen. The annual business meeting on 
Thursday afternoon is to include discussion of research problems for 
graduate students and a travelling fellowship. Topics for discussion 
at the round table on Friday afternoon include “Broader training of 
teachers,” ‘Combination of theory and practice by practical problems 
in material,’ “Establishment of closer connections between related art 
groups in universities and colleges in the United States.” 

The committee in charge of educational trips has plans for a variety of 
excursions on Monday, including one to the Mayo Clinic in Rochester. 
It invites correspondence with any interested in the latter and suggests 
the possibility of making such a side trip to Rochester on the journey to 
or from Minneapolis. 


Student Clubs. The increase in affiliated student clubs goes on apace, 
the figure having mounted from 97 on December 17, 1925, to 287 on April 
15, 1926. 

In the June issue, the JOURNAL hopes to publish figures from the vari- 
ous states. Meanwhile, it has asked every club to send in a brief account 
of its work and plans to publish the three which a special committee 
shall judge to be best. The rest will be used as the basis of an article on 
suggestions for student clubs, to supplement the one in the issue for 
December, 1924, reprints of which are now sent to clubs on request. 


Design Contest. Although last year’s contest yielded no satisfactory 
design for an emblem for the American Home Economics Association, 
the committee was continued and in March the chairman, Miss Marion 
E. Clark, sent notices to suitable schools, including the leading art 
schools of the country. The terms of the 1926 contest are given on page 
284. This year three prizes are offered, of $75, $25, and $10 respectively, 
and, as before, the contest is free to all, designs to be handed in by June 
1, 1926. 


State News Letters. Almost every month sees another state home 
economics association added to the list of those which send news letters to 
their members. These vary in form from two or three multigraphed 
pages sent out occasionally to regular, printed bulletins or magazines 
with various departments of subject matter and advertisements. In 
some cases the home economics association is given the hospitality of the 
bulletin issued by the state board for vocational education; in others it 
issues an independent publication. 
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All this indicates splendid vitality in the state associations, but of 
course it opens up a variety of problems—of association policy, of finance, 
of editing. A conference of those especially concerned in getting out the 
bulletins in the different states has been suggested as likely to prove help- 
ful, and the editor of the JoURNAL oF HomE Economics has been asked to 
arrange one during the Minneapolis meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association. Due notice of the time and place will be sent 
direct to each state association with a request that representatives be 
appointed. Meanwhile, will all interested in the subject please think 
what topics might profitably be discussed at such a conference and send 
them to the editor of the JouRNAL at once. 


Home Economics in the Experiment Station Record. Begin- 
ning with January, 1926, the Experiment Station Record has adopted a 
new classification of its abstracts which will greatly increase its value 
to home economics. Says an editorial in that issue: 


Organized research in home economics is of course comparatively recent, 
and until recently it has been found possible to include nearly all of the material 
of interest to home economics workers in the section entitled Foods—Human 
Nutrition. This section of the Record was organized 25 years ago by a separa- 
tion from the section Foods-Animal Production, in recognition of the develop- 
ment then well under way of the subject as a distinctive field of inquiry. . . . 

With the growth of home economics instruction and extension work, how- 
ever, there has come about an expansion in the research field, so that, in addi- 
tion to the studies of foods and nutrition, increasing attention has been devoted 
to other aspects of the home and its interests. Problems of clothing and tex- 
tiles, household equipment and management, the care of children, and other 
details of family life have been studied more and more completely as progress 
in overcoming such limiting factors as the financial resources of institutions 
and the supply of competent instructors has afforded greater opportunity for 
this work. Some of these studies when published have been fitted into the 
Record as appropriately as possible. . . . . Necessarily, however, this 
disposition of the material has scattered it in a way which was very incon- 
venient for home economics workers, as well as being unsatisfactory from other 
points of view. 

The new arrangement retains the section of Foods—Human Nutrition, and 
this will continue to include the fundamental studies which have historically 
been associated with human nutrition. . . . . Immediately following it, 
however, will be two new sections, one entitled Textiles and Clothing and the 
other Home Management and Equipment.. The first of these sections will 
embrace studies of the handling and utilization of textile fibers and similar 
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materials hitherto included with production articles in field crops, forestry, or 
animal production, as well as studies of clothing and laundering, for which no 
appropriate place has existed. The section on Home Management and Equip- 

ment will include many of the farm home studies eae classified under 
Rural Sociology and Agricultural Engineering. . 

Unfortunately, however, the total space available in the Record is now no 
greater than before. . . . . Under these circumstances little expansion of 
any subject can be expected, although it is planned to cover at least the station 
and Department of Agriculture studies in these fields as adequately as possible. 

The numerous articles reporting progress in home economics instruction 
methods and institutions, textbooks, and illustrative material of special interest 
to teachers will continue to be grouped with the corresponding articles dealing 
with agricultural education. Recognition will be given, however, to the 
broader scope of the section by its redesignation as the section of Agricultural 
and Home Economics Education. As under the new plan of arrangement it 
will immediately precede the sections of Foods—Human Nutrition, Textiles 
and Clothing, and Home Management and Equipment, there will thus be 
brought together, practically at the end of each number, the great bulk of the 
articles of primary interest to home economics workers. 


Of course there is overlapping in every system of classification, and the 
new sections introduced by the Record cannot be expected to contain all 
abstracts of possible interest to home economists. The latter will 
doubtless continue as heretofore to look over such other sections as 
Dairying, Agricultural Engineering, and Rural Economics and Sociology. 
The new arrangement will, however, be heartily welcomed, both for its 
greater convenience and yet more for the fuller recognition which it gives 
to home economics as a branch of applied science. 
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A Boys’ Home Economics Club. Aside from a well-organized home 
economics club for girls, the high school in Ava, Missouri, this year has 
the distinction of a flourishing Bachelors Club, whose members are boys 
between 15 and 19 years old. It grew out of a request from four boys to 
join the girls’ home economics club, and its purpose, as defined in the 
constitution, is “‘to study the problems of home economics that are of 
interest to men.” 

One of the most striking things about the Bachelors is the kind of boys 
who belong to it. Of the seventy boys in the school, these eight are 
among the most popular and active. They are represented on the high 
school orchestra, the chorus, the boys’ quartette, the debating team, 
the teacher-training club, the agriculture club, the athletic association 
and the literary societies; six of them are on the basket-ball squad and 
four in the honor society; one member is school yell leader, one the presi- 
dent of the senior class, and one the president of the junior class. They 
have their own basket ball team and as yet have not met defeat. They 
have provided themselves with club pins made from their own design, 
a small rolling pin. 

As in most girls’ clubs, the teacher of home economics, or “‘one quali- 
fied in such work” is sponsor, and to her must be submitted the quali- 
fications of prospective members. These include a genuine interest in 
the purpose of the club and a willingness to abide by its rules, and that 
they are taken seriously is shown by the fact that two boys have been 
dropped for failure to live up to them. After a candidate is approved 
by the sponsor, he is elected by unanimous vote, first as “pledge” or 
probationary member, and then at the end of four weeks, and by a 
second unanimous vote, to active membership. 

Meetings, attendance at which is required by the rules, are held weekly 
in one of the school laboratories, and the boys do serious work. The 
club is considered as an “outside activity” and no school credit is given 
for what is done in it, but five points are allowed to each member and 
ten to each officer on entrance requirements to an honorary society in 
the school. 

The first unit of study which the Bachelors took up was on foods. 
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Each member made a white apron and headband to wear in class. To- 
gether they planned the dietary given below, and prepared and served 
it in three lessons. 


Day’s Dietary—3,070 calories 
Breakfast—970 calories 
Calories Calories 

Oatmeal with raisins ............. ee I cesccccccccscccans 100 
i dikdtinedaxviecsdnxnned Pe EE Ri cnccnccensecss 250 
errr BOD BER Ie cc ccccncccccccoccss 150 
Pe icvescnckcuncsdéesetaeeress 50 Dinner—1,150 calories 
ch vanedavehsseneaueemeunan 100 Baked spareribs with kraut....... 200 
Di tctenaubeneesessessunene 250 Mashed potatoes................ 100 
nds cansesénweas De oC etic add ead eaeens ben 300 

Lunch—950 calories Bread with butter............... 200 
Cream of tomato soup............ En | Miiainetdsadenessescupecdne 250 
Snbio6ustncideenrevacevaaate eee 200 


During the course they served an opossum supper to a few of their 
chums, and as a final function they prepared a Christmas dinner to which 
each member brought one guest, and which was a success indeed! The 
two long tables in the clothing laboratory were covered with white 
crépe paper. In the middle of one was placed a little log cabin, which 
had been borrowed from the teacher-training department, covered with 
cotton and artificial snow until one expected to see Santa step from his 
sleigh at the door, and on the other stood a big white cake, lighted with 
red candles in honor of the birthday of one of the guests. Place-cards and 
napkins bore Christmas designs, and the lampshades were of red crépe 
paper, over bulbs covered with tinsel net. The menu included Igreetu 
cocktail, baked chicken with dressing, mashed potatoes, buttered peas, 
olives, pickles, cranberry jelly, hot biscuits and butter, fruit salad, and 
birthday cake. 

The boys have been requested to serve refreshments at other school 
parties, and on every occasion have done their work well. 

The second unit of study which they chose was clothing. It began 
with a lecture by the sponsor on the care of clothing, and a demonstra- 
tion of pressing boys’ suits. Another lecture was on the selection of 
clothing with notes on styles and colors. After that the boys made an 
analysis of their own wardrobes, and from this drew up a list of clothes 
which they thought were needed by a high school boy in a small town in 
the Middle West who spends his Saturdays and vacations working on a 
farm or at other manual labor, and next they discussed prices of the 


various garments. 
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A High School Boy’s Wardrobe 


Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 

Suits Shirts 

I. cc covcccovcevs 1 cee err 8 12 

We stccnrckansewse 2 ae ee ee 3 7 
Extra trousers............ 3 6 Underwear 
Overcoat Winter weight........... 3 4 

Bs occececsesececs 1 1 Summer weight.......... 6 8 

| ere 1 1 Handkerchiefs.......... 1doz. 2 doz 
Ss ccdcccsoepesnneees 2 © eisssdtesvnccescedaeden 4 8 
Piianiecctsneesbeneeed 1 B Pskcccdcnkncerossvens 1 3 
Shoes Gloves 

ee 3 5 Pntihdanekinmmnes 1 2 

I hocccncccnce 1 ce 2 18 

Rubber boots. ......... 1 Sweaters 

Pac ktnsndeesvas 2 Ese cnccccccsvassess 1 2 

Tennis shoes........... 2 3 EE 1 2 
Socks Raincoat to last three years 

Di a.66senneseneneun 10 15 Basket ball suit to last 1 to 2 years 

Wes docecssnctonsses 12 20 Bathing suit to last 1 to 2 years 


After the clothing unit will probably come study of some house 
problems, and, in the spring, camp cookery, which all the boys will en- 
joy in connection with the outdoor life for which the Ozarks afford 
wonderful opportunities. 

The future of the club has many possibilities. It is starting out on 
principles which, with proper guidance, will make it last a long time. 
It is likely to hasten the day when a course in home economics for boys 
is demanded in this school. Meanwhile it is developing broadminded 
boys who respect womanhood and manhood as they never did before. 

To any teacher interested to establish such a club in her school, 
experience as sponsor of the Bachelors Club leads the writer to offer a 
few hints. Show interest in the boys’ problems and the request for 
something of the sort will come from them. Be frank with them and 
they will feel free to talk frankly with you. Be truthful with them for 
they are not so “dumb” as they may seem and can tell if you are “spoof- 
ing’ them. Bea sport with them, for they want a pal to work and play 
with. 

LENA R. JOHNSON, 
Ava, Missouri. 


Teaching the Hygiene of Clothing.' The committee of the Tex- 
tile Section appointed to consider the problem of teaching this important 


1 Based on report presented at San Francisco, August, 1925. 
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phase of clothing was able during the year to obtain opinions from thirty- 
five states. In five of these the relation of clothing to health was treated 
as a special problem or project, while in about twenty states the sub- 
ject was touched on in connection with other phases of clothing. Topics 
reported as considered under this head included shoes, corsets, under- 
wear, children’s clothing, and personal hygiene. 

The concensus of opinion seemed to be that there is decided lack of 
adequate information regarding the hygiene of clothing, and while no 
research was reported there is realization of the need for it. There is 
also a feeling of need for assistance in presentation, especially for well- 
planned presentation of the subject. 

A Missouri high school teacher presented a suggestive score card for 
general health, in which personal hygiene and foods each counted for 
35 of the 100 points, and clothing for 30 points, divided as follows: 


Undergarments Points 
es oc cccs tase dadebecebostekeeness 26s 3 
Freedom of movement; supported from shoulders........... 3 
White; suitable to season; cotton or linen. ................. 3 
Medium weight, preferably loose mesh..................... 3 

Outer garments 
General freedom of movement.................ceeeceeeees 3 
Weight; seasonable, neither too light nor too heavy ........ 3 
Stockings: a change every other day; good fit.............. 3 
Shoes: proper fit; medium or low heel..................... 3 
Hats: light in weight; not too tight in fit................... 3 


One college course reported included the following topics: Body 
temperature; constriction; weight and support; skin irritation; proper- 
ties of fibres; effect of weave; shoes, corsets, brassieres. Some of the 
subjects suggested in another course were: Influence of clothing on 
normal functions; seasonal clothing; overdressing; posture; cleanliness 
of body and clothing; cosmetics; care of teeth, skin, hair, hands, eyes; 
removable linings; fashion subordinate to health; distribution of cloth- 
ing; health standards; cleansing of silk and wool clothing; use of shields; 
deodorants. ; 

CorA IRENE LEIBy, 
Chairman, Committee on Hygiene of Clothing. 


Home Economics Traditions at Montana State College. The 
Home Economics Department of the Montana State College has several 
traditions which it finds valuable. 
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The Home Economics Club was organized in 1895, shortly after the 
department was established. This club includes all the students of the 
department except those dropped because of three unexcused absences 
from the monthly meetings. The first meeting of the year takes the 
form of a picnic. 

The club sends two news letters a year to all the graduates and the 
former members of the departmental staff. The first of these news 
letters is the home economics edition of The Exponent, the college 
weekly. This paper contains all news concerning the activities of the 
department and several cuts. 

The club has one money-making activity during the year, serving 
lunches during Farm and Home Week. The profit from these forms the 
basis of the yearly budget which includes the following items: National 
and local professional gifts, the news letters, delegates’ expenses to state 
and American Home Economics Association meetings, college annual 
assessments, and social activities. 

During commencement week a senior-alumnz dinner is served in the 
department. This offers a good opportunity for the returning alumnz 
to get in personal touch with the faculty and new graduates and does 
much toward building a strong departmental loyalty. 

Exhibits are held twice each year, one in November at the time of the 
High School Girls’ Vocational Congress and the other on Woman’s 
Day, the latter part of May. 

Epsilon Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron is an important factor in 
the life of the department. This organization maintains six scholar- 
ships for home economics students and also a collection of reference 
books known as the Edith Franks Memorial Library. 

The head of the department entertains all new students in her apart- 
ment at a series of parties each fall. 

Our new building, which is now under construction, is to have a 
Fireplace Room adjacent to the formal dining room and all the women 
students and alumnz are now at work raising a “Fireplace Fund” to 
finance the fireplace which had been omitted from the plans for financial 
reasons. It is the feeling that this room with its fireplace will be an 
important factor in developing an even stronger departmental spirit and 
loyalty. 


GLADYS BRANEGAN, 
Montana State College. 
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Color in Clothing Courses for Negro Children. Skillful use 
of color probably has more to do with the selection of becoming clothing 
than any other single factor. Watching groups of Negroes and study- 
ing the peculiar combinations of color in their costumes convinces one 
that most of them do not understand the relation between the color of 
their clothing and the color of their skins. Home economists who are 
teaching clothing to such children would evidently do well to place more 
emphasis on the principles of color selection so that the girls and their 
families may understand how to make their dress more becoming to 
their complexions. 

One of the best ways to begin is to get the girls interested in them- 
selves and their clothing problems. The general plan of teaching is 
about the same as for a group of white children except it should be car- 
ried a little farther to include suitable colors for children of very dark, 
medium, and light skins. The children must be taught that people 
dress in order to make a picture, and that to make a beautiful picture 
the correct colors must be combined in the right proportion and that 
there must also be a center of interest in the picture. Let us say that 
the center of interest in selecting colors for a costume is the face of the 
wearer. In addition we must take into account such other points as 
her size, type, poise, occupation, and general circumstances. 

Before we have gone very far in our study, we shall probably decide 
that girls of the three types of complexion for which we are planning 
should wear soft, delicate, neutral colors, and also that it is most satis- 
factory to choose certain color schemes and stick to them regardless of 
the temptation to purchase all the new colors on the market. We must 
also realize that as much care has to be exercised in choosing accessories 
as in selecting the dress or coat. If a girl can learn to stick to her foun- 
dation color and use with it only those colors which make a harmonious 
picture, she will always look well dressed. 

The type with very dark skin may select as her foundation color navy 
blue or dark gray. To relieve the monotony, she may use smaller 
amounts of contrasting colors such as lighter gray, copenhagen blue, 
and the shades through tan to beige and ecru. The season of the year 
or the occasion may determine just which of these shades shall be worn. 
Spring and summer are the most trying for this type, as then it is a 
-temptation to wear greens, oranges, yellows, reds, pinks, and purples. 
Pure white should be avoided, especially for such large areas as a whole 
dress; the cream or oyster whites are better. 

The next type is the one with medium or brown skin. For this a good 
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foundation color is navy blue or dark brown, but a shade of brown too 
near that of the skin must be avoided. Contrasting colors to break the 
monotony may be green, the rust shades, all tones of tan through beige 
and cocoa to ecru shading into yellow, remembering always to stick to 
soft colors. 

The type with light brown skin can use a larger variety of colors. 
The foundation color may be either blue, brown, or dark green, the 
exact shade being selected that harmonizes best with the skin. Good 
contrasting colors are the rust shades, rose shades, wine shades, turquoise 
or copenhagen blue, and ercu. Most of the tans should be avoided be- 
cause they are too near the color of the skin. 

Large amounts of brilliant or hard colors should be avoided by all 
three types. A suggestion of them may be introduced by very small 
touches used in dress trimmings, or by a brooch, a pin in the hat, or a 
fancy comb, but such accessories must be selected with special care and 
taste. 

TERESA STAATS, 
Manual Training and Industrial School, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


Home Experience for Home Economics Students. One of the 
problems in courses for college students is to give the girls skill and 
managerial ability. To meet this problem the food section of the Home 
Economics Division of the University of Minnesota is trying out the 
plan of requiring home experience in food preparation of all students 
who are to graduate from the home economics course or who enter the 
courses in home management and in observation and teaching. 

The objects are: to insure experience in the preparation and service 
of meals under normal home conditions; to develop manipulative skill 
and managerial ability; to make a wider application of principles already 
developed in foods courses; to develop confidence and an appreciation 
of needed skills and management involved in doing this work efficiently. 

Each girl is asked to plan, prepare, and serve meals for a family for 
one week or two four-day units, three meals a day consecutively and, 
in addition, not less than twelve breakfasts, twelve luncheons, and 
twelve dinners. Each student has a conference with an instructor of the 
food section and takes a practical examination before credit is given for 
home experience. 

In addition, experience in canning is obtained by asking each girl to 
can at least five quarts of fruit and prepare twenty-four glasses of jelly. 
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A few samples are required, which are judged by the instructor who gives 


the examination. 
It would be interesting to know what other colleges are doing to meet 


this problem. 
ALicE M. CuHILp, 


University of Minnesota. 


In Memoriam, Helen Louise Johnson. With the passing of Helen 
Louise Johnson, home economics has lost one of its most progressive and 
loyal supporters and New York State one of its most effective workers in 
that field. Miss Johnson was a spirit of indomitable courage in the face 
of great difficulties, the “‘captain of her soul” whom the years found un- 
afraid. She met difficult tasks with good cheer, always carried her share 
of the load and more, and was ever willing to lend a helping hand in any 
kind of need. 

Miss Johnson did much to promote home economics in New York 
State. While president of the Home Economics Association of Greater 
New York in 1924-25, she acted as chairman of the committee on reor- 
ganization of the constitution for that Association and was largely re- 
sponsible for several of its important provisions. At the time of her 
death in New York on March 5, 1926 (see April JouRNAL, page 210), 
Miss Johnson was chairman of the Southeastern District of the New 
York State Home Economics Association, in which she rendered great 
service. 

Miss Johnson was always progressive in her ideas and stood ready to 
try out new things. Her adoption and active advocacy of the simplified 
dress for business women was one illustration of this. She certainly was 
one who can be ranked as a “frontier” thinker, always initiating and seek- 
ing original approaches to her special interests related to the home. She 
was keen-minded and always interesting to her students and confreres, 
a stimulating and delightful companion. She read widely and thought 
in large, general terms. 

Miss Johnson attended Wells College and received the degree of bache- 
lor of science from Columbia University in 1904. Her teaching experi- 
ence in home economics included service at the University of Illinois, as 
head of department at Rhode Island State College, and as professor at 
James Milliken University; she also taught during summer sessions at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

The Institute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia University recognized 
her rare ability and authoritative knowledge on financial questions and 
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for several years groups of women anticipated her talks on such subjects 
as “Budgets,” “Making the dollar reach,” and “Spending wisely.” 
How many of the housewives in this audience were helped by her to 
straighten out questions of expenditure was evidenced by her ever- 
increasing correspondence and requests for personal conferences, the 
extent of which only close personal friends knew. 

Many colleges invited her to give special talks to students and for 
years she had been a lecturer at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
especially in classes in buying, where her expert knowledge and wide 
contacts in the field made her convincing and thought-provoking. 

Much of Miss Johnson’s time was spent in literary work, in editing 
magazines and writing for them. This began with the editing of Table 
Talks, a magazine published by Mrs. Rorer of Philadelphia. She was 
at one time on the staff of Harper’s Bazaar and at another was associate 
editor of Good Housekeeping and in charge of the Institute work. 

Miss Johnson was national chairman of the Home Economics Com- 
mittee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs from 1912 to 1916. 
During the War she became editor of the General Federation Magazine, 
and director of the War Service Office of the Federation, which later devel- 
oped into the national headquarters of the Federation. 

In June, 1920, Miss Johnson gave up magazine work and became a free 
lance writer and consultant in home economics. During the last years of 
her life she did much lecturing and also acted in the capacity of home 
economics consultant of the National Coffee Roasters Association, New 
York City. 

Miss Johnson was a member of many organizations. She served as 
president of the Northern New York Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
was one of the board of governors of the New York University Club, 
and of the directors of the New York branch of the American Association 
of University Women. 

One associate has said that no more appropriate words can be found to 
pay our tribute to our friend, Helen Louise Johnson, than those of 
Walpole’s in “‘Fortitude,”’ when he says, “‘’Tis not life that matters, but 


the courage one brings to it.” 
AnNA M. COOLEY, 


President, New York State Home 
Economics Association 


Mary B. Vail. The death of Miss Vail in California, February 2, is 
a personal loss to a wide range of friends and pupils and home economics 
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will miss a sane, useful member of the profession, devoted to the best 
interests of the cause and of her classes. 

She had wide experience as a teacher in many parts of the United States 
and for a while in China. 

While giving demonstration lectures at a food fair in Indianapolis in 
1895, I visited the new Manual Training High School in that city, and 
there met Miss Vail, who was doing excellent work in charge of the cook- 
ery classes. Later she came east for further study at Teachers College, 
taught for a time at Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Maryland, but came 
back to Teachers College as an instructor for several years. 

A year or two later she accepted a position in Denton, Texas, and still 
later went to Mills College, California. From there comes this appre- 
ciation: 

“Those who knew and loved Miss Vail will sorrow in her recent 
death, but can only think of her as vital and living. She gave her- 
self ardently to her work; and her enthusiasm for her chosen subject, 
which she regarded as most intimately related to women’s fullness of 
living, was so contagious as to inspire many a student to follow her 
lead. She possessed in high degree the qualities of a teacher through 
her rich human endowment: her ability to sense the individual diffi- 
culties of her students, her insistance upon their utmost endeavor, 
her gift for character building, and her capacity for firm and lasting 
friendships which continued her influence beyond the date of grad- 
uation.” 


ANNA BARROWS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


























BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mahogany, Antique and Modern. A study 
of its history and use in the decorative arts. 
Edited by William Farquhar Payson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1926, pp. 154. $15.00. 

A large, handsome, well-written volume 
to which, besides the editor, the contributors 
are Charles Over Cornelius and Frances 
Morris, curators of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art; Henry B. Culver, author of 
“The Book of Old Ships;” Professor Meyric 
R. Rogers, K. M. Murchison, A. I. A., 
Ralph Erskine, and Karl Schmieg. There 
are descriptions of the sources and produc- 
tion of the wood from forest to workshop, 
the methods of working and finishing it, and 
its uses in architecture, shipbuilding and 
furniture, with chapters on special styles and 
periods, including the present. Appendices 
give descriptions of the two botanical genera 
which produce genuine mahogany and tech- 
nical suggestions for architects. The 250 
pages of well-selected half-tone plates add 
greatly to its informational value as well as 
its beauty. The book should prove an 
excellent reference for students of house 
furnishing and decoration, while it will 
appeal to the general reader by its skillful 
combination of the romantic and picturesque 
with the historical and practical features of 
the subject and by the fact that its esthetic 
interest is much wider than the title suggests. 
Lectures of Nutrition. A series of lectures 

given at the Mayo Foundation and the 

Universities of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ne- 

braska, Iowa, and Washington (St. Louis), 

1924-25. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 

Company, 1925, pp. 243. $2.50. 

A group of lectures which together cover 
the genera! features of nutrition as modified 
by recent research. The titles and authors 
are: The measurement and significance of 


basal metabolism, Francis Gano Benedict; 
Problems of metabolism, Graham Lusk; 
The proportions in which protein, fat, and 
carbohydrate are metabolized in disease, 
Eugene Floyd DuBois; Muscular activity 
and carbohydrate metabolism, Archibald 
Vivian Hill; Our present knowledge of the 
vitamins, E. V. McCollum; The relations 
between fertility and nutrition, Herbert 
McLean Evans. 


Science of Home and Community, A text- 
book in general science. By GttBert H. 
TRAFToN. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926, pp. 578. $1.60. 

The revision of a book intended to meet 
the immediate interests of adolescents and 
aid in their adaptation to present-day en- 
vironment, with its many applications of 
science; chooses those applications according 
to their importance in the child’s home and 
community experience, but mainly from 
physics and hygiene; includes a classification 
of food materials according to their functions 
in nutrition in which, presumably, in an 
effort to keep the vocabulary within the lim- 
its of Thorndike’s “Teachers Word Book,” 
those rich in protein are designated “growth 
foods,” those rich in vitamines “stimulation 
foods,” and the watery ones “reducing 
foods;” at the same time gives discussion 
and tables of standard energy requirements 
in terms of calories. 


The Path of the Gopatis. By Zitpna Car- 
RUTHERS. Chicago: National Dairy 
Council, 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
1926, pp. 100. $0.60. 

An attractively printed little volume, 
with an introduction by Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
in which mythological, historical, and anthro- 
pological data collected by the National 
Dairy Council are worked over into a popular 
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account of the development of dairy cattle 
and the use of milk and its products in 
different parts of the world and periods of 
history; takes its name from the Vedic 
hymns in which “Gopatis” or “Lord of the 
Cows” is the title given to the chiefs of the 
pastoral tribes of Central Asia. 


in Journalism, By GENEVIEVE 
New York. D. Ap- 
1926, pp. 348. 


Women 
Jackson BouGHNER. 
pleton and Company, 
$2.50. 

Probably the first attempt to describe the 
opportunities for women in all types of 
periodicals; intended both as a vocational 
guide and as a textbook of technique, the 
former purpose being perhaps more complete- 
ly realized; emphasizes the importance of 
special training in subject matter as well as 
in writing and journalism for work in special 
lines; includes chapters on such topics as 
homemaking, fashions, and shopping, likely 
to be of special interest to home economists 


How to Write a Thesis. By Warp G. 
REEDER. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1925, pp. 
136. $0.90. 

A sensible little handbook likely to be of 
service not only to students but to any in- 
experienced writers of scientific papers; 
discusses such general topics as the impor- 
tance of accuracy and clarity of statement, 
logical development of the argument, meth- 
ods of collecting material and bibliographies, 
the steps in the organization and develop- 
ment of the thesis itself, and such more 
technical points as the preparation of 
statistical tables, illustrations, footnotes, and 
references to literature; gives practical sug- 
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gestions on publication and a brief list of 
books on the general subject. 


Vocational Guidance and Counseling. By 
Atanson H. Epcerron. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 
213. $1.60. 

A volume by the professor of industrial 
education at the University of Wisconsin in 
which laymen as well as schoolmen will 
find interesting information and suggestions 
regarding the purpose and need of voca- 
tional advisement in schools and its present 
status, methods, and tendencies; includes 
reports on the preparation of school coun- 
selors, tables of occupational data, and a 
fifteen-page bibliography. 


Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects. 
By ArTuur F. Payne. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1926, pp. 
293. $3.00. 

An attempt to meet the needs of teachers 
of industrial subjects who feel the lack of 
early training in the principles and technique 
of teaching, by presenting the present gener- 
ally accepted methods of teaching and their 
application to industrial subjects. A com- 
panion volume to the author’s earlier ‘“‘Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Education,’ and 
“Organization of Vocational Guidance.” 


Psychology of Social Institutions. By 
CHARLES HuBBARD Jupp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 346. 
$2.00. 

Fundamentals of Dress Construction. By 
SYBILLA MANNING and ANNA M. DoNALp- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926, pp. 223. $1.60. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


NUTRITION 


Sansum, W. D., Blatherwick, N. R., and 
Bowden, R. The use of high carbohy- 
drate diets in the treatment of diabetes 
mellitus. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1926, 
86: 178. 

Diets which are essentially normal except 
for the omission of sugar and foods actually 
sweetened with sugar are being used for 
diabetic patients at the Santa Barbara 
Cottage Hospital with marked success. 
Tables are given of routine diet formulas up 
to 3000 calories, of a standard diet of 2200 
calories, and of typical case summaries with 
diet and insulin dosage. In addition to the 
types of food usually allowed in diabetic 
diets, the new diets contain white bread, 
potatoes, milk, and exceptionally large 
servings of fruit. Adequate protein and 2 
gm. or more of carbohydrate to each gram 
of fat are provided. As is to be expected, 
more insulin is required at first to keep the 
patients sugar-free, but a tendency toward 
a gradual decrease in the insulin require- 
ment has been noted. Arguments in favor 
of the new diets are the elimination of the 
acid-ash type of acidosis through the use of 
potatoes, fruit, and milk, the restoration 
of the patients to a more normal state of 
physical and mental activity, and the greater 
palatability and lessened expense of the 
diets. 


Sherman, H. C., et al. The prevention of 
rickets. Amer. Jour. Pub. Health, 1926, 
16: 139. 

The opportunity is taken in this annual 
report of the committee on nutritional 
problems of the American Public Health 
Association to emphasize the distinction 
which should be made between foods which 
are directly injurious to health and others 
which are indirectly so in that their presence 
in the diet may exclude other foods containing 
essential nutritional factors. In the opinion 
of the committee the possible rickets-produc- 
ing effect of cereals suggested by Mellanby 
and given considerable notice in the press is 


to be attributed to the fact that a diet in 
which cereals predominate may contain an 
insufficient amount of substances known to 
have positive antirachitic action, such as 
egg yolk, whole milk, and fresh vegetables. 


Peters, J. P.,and Bulger,H.A. The relation 
of albuminuria to protein requirement in 
nephritis. Arch. Int. Med., 1926, 37: 
153. 

The authors advance the theory, supported 
by six detailed case reports, that in types of 
nephritis characterized by edema, profuse 
albuminuria, and reduction of the plasma 
proteins, it is possible, by proper regulation 
of the diet, to replace nitrogen lost as albu- 
min and not only to check wastage but even 
to bring about a storage of nitrogen. The 
dietary regulation involves essentially the 
reduction of nitrogen metabolism by high 
caloric diets, furnishing a considerable excess 
of fat and carbohydrate. Metabolism 
studies are reported, showing the details 
of the dietary adjustments in typical cases. 


Clark, G. W. Acid- 
elements in foods. 
1925, 65: 597. 

Ash analyses expressed in milligrams per 
100 gm. of edible portion are reported for 
white and Graham bread, Graham crackers, 
shredded wheat, California polished rice, 
whole milk, California full cream cheese, 
canned roast beef (Libby and Armour), eggs, 
fresh green peas, fresh green string beans, 
peeled raw potatoes, canned California 
tomatoes (solid pack), California seeded 
raisins, dried apples, and dried Santa Clara 
prunes. 


and _base-forming 
Jour. Biol. Chem., 


Beard, H. H. Studies in the nutrition of 
the white mouse. I-IV. Amer. Jour. 
Physiol., 1926, '75: 645. 

A systematic investigation of the nutritive 
requirements of the white mouse with a view 
to its use in place of the white rat in nutrition 
investigations is reported in four papers 
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dealing respectively with The normal growth 
and nutritive requirement, The effect of 
feeding diets rich in protein and diets con- 
* taining unbalanced salt mixtures, Vitamin 
factors in the nutrition of mice, and The 
relation between diet and reproduction. 

Although in many respects the nutritive 
requirements of the mouse are similar to 
those of the rat, the response to lack of 
vitamins is apparently not so marked. No 
rachitic changes could be detected in the 
bones of mice fed for a long time on either 
the Sherman-Pappenheimer or the Osborne- 
Mendel-Park rachitic diets; nor did xeroph- 
thalmia appear as readily as in rats on a 
vitamin-A deficient diet. The vitamin-B 
studies corroborated those of Osborne and 
Mendel on rats and Cowgill, Deuel, and 
Smith on dogs in showing a definite relation- 
ship between the vitamin-B requirement and 
the size and metabolic rate of the animal. 
Vitamin C appeared to be unessential but 
the requirement of vitamin E was of the 
same order as for rats. 


Esty, J. R., and Stevenson, A. E. The 
examination of spoiled canned foods. I. 
Methods and diagnosis. Jour. Infect. 
Diseases, 1925, 36: 486, 

A description is given of the routine 
methods employed at the research laboratory 
of the National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C., in the bacterivlogic 
examination of canned foods, with a discus- 
sion of the interpretation of the data in 
reiation to the cause of spoilage. 


The frequency of botulism. A report of 
outbreaks from 1922 to 1926. Jour. 
Amer. Med. Assoc., 1926, 86: 482. 

This survey of reported outbreaks of 
botulism in the United States covers the 
period since an extensive report on the 
subject by Geiger, Meyers, and Dickson in 
September, 1922. In this period data have 
been collected on 56 outbreaks involving 
159 individual cases with 124 deaths. The 
incriminating food products were vegetables 
in 38, meat in 4, fruits in 1, pickles in 1, and 
unknown in the remaining outbreaks. 
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Home-canned products predominated. Of 
the commercially canned foods, sardines 
with tomato sauce canned in the West and 
potted meat and peas, both canned in the 
Middle West, represent products reported 
for the first time in this connection. Type 
B toxin, instead of the usual type A, was 
identified in both the potted meat and the 
peas. 


Dickson, E. C., Burke, G. S., Beck, D., and 
Johnston, J. Studies on the thermal 
death time of spores of Clostridium botu- 
linum. IV. The resistance of spores to 
heat and the dormancy or delayed germi- 
nation of spores which have been subjected 
to heat. Jour. Infect. Diseases, 1925, 
36: 472. 

The most important observation made in 
this investigation of the viability of spores 
of Cl. botulinum under varying conditions 
of media, and of temperature and time of 
incubation was the marked increase in heat 
resistance of the spores when the culture 
medium was covered by a thin layer of 
mineral oil. The maximal survival time 
for spores heated in 1 per cent glucose peptic 
digest broth at 100°C. was increased 45 
minutes when the broth was sealed with a 
thin layer of oil. The possibility that 
vegetable and animal oils may exert the same 
protective action suggests the advisability 
of using longer processing periods for foods 
in which these oils may exist or from which 
they may be liberated by heat 


Fitz, R., and Lantz, A. Certain tendencies 
of modern hospital dietaries for normal 
people. Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc., 1925, 
1: Y. 

An interesting illustration of the changes 
in the past ten years in the conception of a 
satisfactory diet is given in a comparison 
of the amount of standard raw foodstuffs 
purchased per person per day in the Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, in 1914 and 
1924, of the average food value of the diets 
served in the nurses’ dining room and of 
sample menus of the same two periods. 

In 1914 the average daily allowance for 
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meat was 15.4 oz. and for potatoes 16.1 oz. 
Corresponding figures for 1924 were 9.4 
and 11.5 oz. Butter, bread, sugar, milk, 
and cream were about the same in the two 
periods. The approximate food values of 
the nurses’ diet for 1914 and 1924 were 
protein 130 and 103 gm. daily, carbohydrate 
422 and 340, and fat 161 and 150 gm., and 
total calories 3667 and 3131. In 1914 meat 
or fish and potatoes were served three times 
a day and fruit and green vegetables only 
twice. In 1924 meat was served twice a 
day and as a rule potatoes only once or 


NOTES AND 


International Child Welfare Review. 
In January, 1926, the Union Internationale 
de Secours aux Enfants, commonly known in 
English as the Save the Children Fund 
International Union, began publication of 
what bids fair to be an important monthly, 
Revue Internationale de VEnfant. This 
takes the place of the French and English 
editions of the Bulletin formerly issued twice 
a month and the bibliographical supplement 
issued under the title Salvate Parvulos. 
The chief topics to be considered are medi- 
cine and hygiene, social welfare and ad- 
ministration, education and propaganda. 
Editorials and news items are printed in both 
French and English. Articles appear in 
their original languages but are made avail- 
able for French and English readers in sum- 
Annotations in the bibliography 
(taken over from Salvate Parvulos) are in 
the language of the originals, and cover a 
range of literature. Annual sub- 
scription to the Revue is 10 Swiss francs and 
the address is 31, Quai du Mont-Blanc, 
Geneva. Individual numbers may be pur- 
chased there for 1 franc each. 


maries. 


wide 


Sesquicentennial Pageants. Anticipating 
the wish of schools and communities to 
celebrate the sesquicentennial of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the National Educa- 
tion Association has issued a 156-page 
pamphlet of pageant episodes, “The Drama of 
American Independence,” which gives sug- 


gestive outlines for different school grades 
The 


and college and community groups. 
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twice and fruits or green vegetables at each 
meal. 

It is emphasized in conclusion that *‘hos- 
pitals must set an example to their patients 
and personnel by serving model normal 
diets which are inexpensive, easily prepared, 
palatable and well-cooked, which contain 
sufficient bulk, calories and protein to cover 
the ordinary metabolic and digestive needs 
and which are so balanced in their food 
components as to be sound in theory and of 
practical usefulness.” 

S. L. S. 


CLIPPINGS 


book was prepared by Lotta A. Clark, Helen 
Louise Cohen, and Jasper L. McBrien, all 
successful leaders in such work. Included 
are the essay on “Causes of the American 
Revolution” for which a prize was awarded 
to Calvin Coolidge during his senior year at 
Amherst, several old revolutionary songs, and 
reproductions of ten or twelve well-known 
pictures and documents. While the supply 
lasts, copies may be purchased from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
at 50 cents per single copy or 40 cents each 
for five or more. 


Food Bulletin for Boys and Girls. “A 
Guide to Good Meals for the Junior Home- 
maker” by Ruth Van Deman and Caroline 
L. Hunt of the Bureau of Home Economics is, 
as its title indicates, intended for the young 
people of the ages found in boys and girls 
clubs of the Cooperative Extension Service, 
and thus it fills a long-standing gap between 
the bulletins and other literature for grown- 
ups and those for the very little folks. The 
facts are, of course, the familiar ones, but 
the opening paragraph with its imaginary 
picture of people from all nations coming to 
one great market to choose their food and, 
in spite of the variety of their viands, going 
off with things of the same general food 
value, is a refreshing change from the stere- 
otyped introductions to such publications. 
Copies may be obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the designa- 
tion being Miscellaneous Circular No. 49. 
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“What Shall I Wear?” This is the title 
of a new set of lantern slides prepared in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture by the 
Division of Textiles and Clothing of the 
Bureau of Home Economics in cooperation 
with the Office of Cooperative Extension 
Work. The pictures illustrate the funda- 
mentals of good costume design, especially 
as applied to clothing for mature women, 
and include photographs of garments made 
under the direction of the Massachusetts 
Extension Staff. With them goes a set of 
notes prepared in the Bureau. Application 
for borrowing the slides should be made to 
the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Thyroid Gland in Works of Art. 
Dr. E. C. Van Leersum of Amsterdam has 
brought together in a recent issue of Janus 
illustrations from classic sculpture and old 
Dutch, Flemish, and German masters in 
which the appearance of the neck of the 
subject decidedly suggests simple enlarge- 
ment of the thyroid gland. Such examples 
are, in his opinion, sufficiently characteristic 
and numerous to indicate that simple paren- 
chymatous goitre was frequent in Flanders, 
Holland, and the Rhineland of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, as well as known to 
the ancients, and disprove the theory that 
it is caused by modern water supplies. 


Specifications for Stitches. The Federal 
Specifications Board has recently issued 
master specifications for stitches, seams, 
and stitching, which, while quite technical 
in character, may be of interest to advanced 
students of textiles and clothing. The 
official designation is U. S. Gov’t. Master 
Specification No. 384, and it is described in 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards Circular No. 283. 


Posture Film. Supplementing its recent 
charts on good posture for boys and girls, 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau has arranged 
for the production of a two-reel film, in 
which school children show exercise to de- 
velop good posture and animated drawings 
give the effect of posture un the body skele- 
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ton. The film is intended primarily for 
physicians and teachers, but the first reel 
would also interest parents and older school 
children. Information as to terms for bor- 
rowing or purchasing the film can be ob- 
tained from the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


The Economic Dimensions of Life. This 
is the title given to the December, 1925, 
number of ‘“‘Sweepings,”’ the monthly of the 
Garland School of Boston. In it are brought 
together much wisdom regarding personal 
and family finance and a method of examin- 
ing one’s own financial arrangements with a 
view to a better organization of the income 
and its use. 


Colonial Linen Loom. A complete linen 
weaving outfit, including a loom made in 
Vermont in 1750, has recently been set up 
in working order in the Rochester Municipal 
Museum and in a room, which, says Museum 
News, reproduces in exact detail the one in 
which the articles have long reposed. 


Cleaning Men’s Hats. Loca! leaders in 
millinery projects in the Indiana home dem- 
onstration work have recently added the 
cleaning and blocking of men’s hats to their 
renovation of women’s hats. The blocking 
forms were made by the women, and during 
their training in the work they cleaned 98 
straw hats and 120 felt hats and caps. 


How to Pack Glassware. Experiments 
on commercial methods of packing glass for 
shipping are summarized in the December 
issue of Glass Industry and the general 
conclusion seems to be that for glass and 
other similar brittle ware, the safest method 
is to wrap each article in a separate “cell” 
of shock resistant material (such as cor- 
rugated paper), much as is ordinarily done 
with electric light bulbs, for example. 


Home Economics in Land Grant College 
Education. A dozen or more phases of 
home economics as taught in the land-grant 
colleges are discussed by well-known home 
economists, among them Miss Bevier, Mrs. 
Calvin, Miss Marlatt, Miss Van Rensselaer, 
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and also younger women, in Part V of the 
Bulletin on Land-Grant College Education 
recently published as U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin (1925) No. 29. Copies may 
be purchased for 15 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Farm Living. “The Relation Between 
the Ability to Pay and the Standard of 
Living Among Farmers,” by E. L. Kirk- 
patrick and J. T. Sanders of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, has recently been 
issued as Department Bulletin 1382 of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and is 
another contribution to the work begun 
some years ago in New York state by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 
Bureau of Home Economics in cooperation. 
It is based on the studies made in 861 white 
farm families in Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Texas and deals particularly with somewhat 
technical socio-economic factors, but never- 
theless contains many facts of interest to all 
concerned with family expenditures and 
standards of living. 


Maple Cream. The smoothness and 
creamy consistency desired in this popular 
maple product can be obtained without 
difficulty, it is claimed, by a method worked 
out by the Bureau of Chemistry, and de- 
scribed in a recent circular, copies of which 
may be obtained free from the Bureau, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
oy Ge 
Pork and Trichinosis. Recent newspaper 


reports of illness and death due to trichinosis 
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have led the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to issue 
press releases on the importance of cooking 
pork until the meat has lost its red color 
throughout or at least until the fluids are 
more or less jellied. This rule is based on 
the fact that the trichine, the minute para- 
sites which cause the poisoning, are rendered 
harmless by a temperature of 140°F. or 
higher. Federally inspected pork products 
such as are ordinarily eaten without further 
cooking are safe because they are not passed 
unless they have been subjected to that 
temperature. 


National Illiteracy Crusade. This or- 
ganization, which has for its aim to wipe out 
illiteracy in the United States by 1930, 
took shape during the meetings of the 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendents in 
Washington last February and was heartily 
endorsed by that body. The president is 
William Allen White, the vice presidents 
Jane Addams and Glenn Frank. The 
director, Cora Wi'son Stewart, has head- 
quarters in the American Red Cross Build- 
ing, at Washington, and will be glad to get 
in touch with any interested in the purpose 
of the crusade. 


Child Nutrition. Katharine A. Pritchett, 
consultant for the Pennsylvania Department 
of Welfare, has prepared a pamphlet of 
practical information and suggestions, on 
the feeding of children as a means to health, 
which is intended as a guide both for institu- 
tional workers and for others concerned with 
child welfare. It is issued as Bulletin 22, 
Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 








AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 28 To Jury 2, 1926 


RAILROAD ROUTES AND RATES 


1. The American Home Economics Special, Chicago to Twin Cities. This train 
will operate from Chicago to the Twin Cities, via the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad. 


Leave Chicago (Union Station)..............eeeeeee Sunday, June 27, 6:30 p.m. 
PR es bh nen cdencncctnecsccacccdsscoas Monday, June 28, 7:00 a.m. 
BR EE c cncccccsvesecesestonccsesasens Monday, June 28, 8:00 a.m. 


Be sure your ticket is routed via the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad from Chicago 
to Minneapolis or St. Paul. For reservations on the special train, address Miss Grace Gordon 
Hood, care of Lewis Institute, 1949 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. Requests for 
further information may be sent to the undersigned. 

2. Regular Railroad and Pullman Fares. For the convenience of members, the 
regular one-way rates from various points to Minneapolis are here given. Fares from local 
points may be obtained from local agents. The possibilities of special rates are described in 
sections 3 and 4 which should be carefully studied before tickets are purchased. 








city REGULAR ONE- UPPER LOWER 
WAY FARE PULLMAN PULLMAN 
I  iniccecccaccociensedéceces $50.90 $10.20 $12.75 
SL vicnccsdnddednedeseereen 49.72 
Ne ind beds ccacacveewnesed 47.36 10.20 12.75 
SUNY \.c600s ck dencetereccsus 45.36 
PP ccddeweeewrs idee eeenveeedesenws 46.11 10.50 13.13 
Ec cunes ce dkesessecscabeeseteceds 75.99 18.90 23.63 
i caiittan Sends oneeneOlGn scan awens 30.72 6.60 8.25 
cdnuduictsndtacedeessseueseddideesces 63.16 15.90 19.88 
Pe cntccade de endkes oaeessedes eeswebeues 32.04 8.10 10.13 
PE rtkctonceccescasesestssecceses 49.83 12.30 15.38 
chet k coe dencadredunesceuunamannees 20.74 4.50 5.63 
PE eines nedeedeeibabedasetelasenesaune 14. 66 3.00 3.75 
i itckhs sheskeudterhnenenadenteweten 24.92 5.10 6.38 
San Antonio...... eT ee er ee 45.61 11.70 14.63 
PE Lekeckcinicsederebesuscinshoeuren 15.65 3.00 4.50 
TOBORRD. .ccceccccccccccvccccccccccccesececes 32.37 7.20 9.00 














3. Certificate Plan for Reduced Rates. A reduction of one and one-half for the round 
trip on the “Certificate Plan” will apply for members (also dependent members of their 
families) attending the American Home Economics Association meeting at Minneapolis. 
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The following directions are submitted: 
(1) Tickets at the normal one-way tariff fare for the going may be bought on any of the 
following dates but not on any other date. 


Going dates 
JUNE 22 To 28 INCL. JUNE 23 TO 29 INCL. JUNE 24 To 30 INCL. 
Arizona Oklahoma and Texas All states not included in 1 
British Columbia Colorado (except Jules- and 2. Also Manitoba 
California burg) and Eastern Canada 
Idaho Montana 
Nevada New Mexico 
Oregon Utah 
Washington Wyoming 


(2) Be sure when purchasing your going ticket to ask the ticket agent for a certificate. 
Do not make the mistake of asking for a receipt. If, however, it is impossible to get a certif- 
icate from the local ticket agent, a receipt will be satisfactory and should be secured when 
ticket is purchased. See that the ticket reads to the point where the convention is to be held 
and no other. See that your certificate is stamped with the same date as your ticket. Sign 
your name to the certificate or receipt in ink. Show this to the ticket agent. 

(3) Call at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes before de- 
parture of train. 

(4) Certificates are not kept at all stations. Ask your home station whether you can 
procure certificates and through tickets to the place of meeting. If not, buy a local ticket to 
nearest point where a certificate and through ticket to place of meeting can be bought. 

(5) Immediately upon your arrival at the meeting, present your certificate to the en- 
dorsing officer, Miss Marie Sayles, as the reduced fare for the return journey will not apply 
unless you are properly identified as provided for by the certificate. 

(6) A joint agent of the carriers will be in attendance on June 28 to July 2, to validate 
certificates. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home prior to the arrival of the joint 
agent, or if you arrive later than July 2, after the agent has gone, you cannot have your 
certificate validated, nor secure the benefit of the return reduction. 

(7) It must be understood that the reduction for the return journey is not guaranteed, 
but is contingent on an attendance of not less than 250 members of the organization and de- 
pendent members of their families at the meeting holding regularly issued certificates from 
ticket agents at starting points showing payment of normal one-way tariff fare of not less 
than 67 cents on the going trip. 

(8) If the necessary minimum of 250 regularly issued certificates are presented to the 
joint agent, and your certificate is validated, you will be entitled to a return ticket via the 
same route as the going journey at one-half of the normal one-way tariff fare from place of 
meeting to point at which your certificate was issued up to and including July 6. 

(9) Return tickets issued at the reduced fare will not be good on any limited train on which 
such reduced fare transportation is not honored. 

Certificates will be validated at Minneapolis, June 28 to July 2 inclusive, and honored for 
purchase of return tickets at half fare to and including July 6, 1926, providing 250 or more 
certificates are presented at the convention. 

All those who wish to avail themselves of the reduced fares on the “Certificate Plan” must 
return by the “going route” on the specified dates. 

4. Summer Tourist Tickets. Those wishing to linger in the delightful lake region of 
Minnesota or to extend their trip to further points of interest should make inquiries regarding 
the possibilities of round trip summer tourist tickets, which in some cases are cheaper than the 
fare and a half, allowed on the “Certificate Plan.” Such tickets will be honored on the special 
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train if routed from Chicago to the Twin Cities via the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 


Railroad. 
5. Trains for Return Trip, Twin Cities to Chicago. The Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad operates three high grade trains daily from the Twin Cities to Chicago on 


the following schedules: 


no sb cdbenensontadsdesexcns 7:05 a.m. 7:20p.m. 8:30 p.m. 
btctch hes édccencdensscoescewes 8:00 a.m. 8:00 p.m. 9:30 p.m. 
cn tsbes he concetesddetisvctoncdes 7:55p.m. 7:55a.m. 9:25 a.m. 


Members wishing to view the scenic beauties of the Mississippi River, along which the 
“Burlington Route” operates for 300 miles, from Minneapolis, Minnesota, to Savanna, 
Illinois, can do so by leaving on the morning train, as shown in the first schedule above. 

Extra equipment will be added to the regular trains, as needed, to take care of return 
delegates, and if the number is sufficient to warrant it, a special train will be operated at an 


hour most convenient to take care of the greatest number. 
Mauve J. MILLER, 


Chairman Trans portation Committee, 
69 North Griggs Street, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


DESIGN CONTEST 


The American Home Economics Association offers three prizes, $75 first, $25 second, and 
$10 third to the persons submitting the best designs for an emblem of the Association, to be 
used on the cover of the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, and on the stationery, programs, 
badges, and pins of the Association and its affiliated organizations. 

Character of Design. The emblem should embody the idea of the application of systema- 
tized knowledge to the home; it may suitably typify the ideal home, and include the full name 
or initials of the American Home Economics Association. It may consist of the four letters 
A, H, E, A, with possibly the lamp or torch of knowledge, or some mythological or other 
symbols for such ideas as science, home, household arts. 

Qualification of Contestants. The competition is open to any interested person. Members 
of art schools are especially urged to compete. Each person may submit as many designs 
as he desires. 

Form Required. Drawings should be made in pen and ink on 6” x 9” bristol board. The 
name and address of the designer should be printed on the back of each drawing. 

Committee of Award. The award will be made by a committee consisting of: Marion E. 
Clark, University of Chicago, chairman; Dr. Katharine Blunt, president, American Home 
Economics Association; Helen W. Atwater, editor, JourRNAL OF Home Economics; Ellen 
Hillstrom, University of Wisconsin; Harriet Goldstein, University of Minnesota. 

Basis of Award. The designs will be judged according to suitability, to beauty, and to 
technique, for the design must be so drawn that it will be possible to reproduce it in black and 


white and on metal. 
In case none of the designs submitted are judged suitable, the committee reserves the 


right to withhold the award and arrange another contest. 
Date and Address. Competing drawings will be received between April 1, 1926, and June 
1, 1926. They should be sent to Miss Marion E. Clark, Home Economics Department, 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
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KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


W. O. Atwater Research Fund. A fund 
of $40,000 has been presented by an anony- 
mous donor to Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, to promote research in 
chemistry. It is to bear the name of Profes- 
sor Atwater in recognition of the distin- 
guished and abundant research in physiologi- 
cal chemistry which he carried on in the 
laboratories of the University, where he was 
professor of chemistry for forty years. This 
research included the early work with the 
Atwater-Blakesley bomb calorimeter and the 
original Atwater-Rosa respiration calorim- 
eter, as well as the direction of American 
dietary studies, the compilation of O. E. S. 
Bulletin 28, “The Chemical Composition of 
American Food Materials,” and the many 
other investigations in human nutrition with 
which his name is connected. 


Simplification in Pots and Pans. House- 
hold sheet metal ware was the subject of a 
conference of makers, distributors, and users 
of such products held on March 12 under the 
auspices of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Delegates from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, representing household 
consumers, were the executive secretary, 
Alice Edwards, and Marie Mount, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Recommendations for 
reducing the number of articles manu- 
factured were presented by the secretary of 
the Sheet Metal Ware Association and many 
eliminations were adopted, to go into effect 
July 1. A lively discussion arose as to the 
use of the terms “galvanized” and “zinc 
coated” in connection with certain groups of 
wares, and the question of definitions and 
trade descriptions was referred to the Sheet 
Metal Ware Association. 


Farm Management under U. S. Civil 
Service. Women are especially desired to 


enter an examination for farm manager in 
the Federal Industrial Institute for Women, 
Alderson, West Virginia, and similar posi- 
tions, at a salary of $1800 plus quarters, 
subsistence, and laundry. Applicants must 
hold a degree in agriculture from a college 
or university of recognized standing and 
must have had at least two years’ experience 
in farm operation; provided, however, that 
for each year lacking for the completion 
of the college course there may be substituted 
an additional year of the experience men- 
tioned. Competitors need not report for 
examination at any place, but will be rated 
on education, training, and experience. 
Applications close May 11. Full informa- 
tion and application blanks may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or the secretary 
of the board of U. S. civil-service examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in any city. 


Educational Press Association of America. 
The editor of the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
NOMICS was elected secretary of this associa- 
tion at its February meeting. It includes 
about fifty national and local educational 
periodicals published for the promotion of 
public education, and its committee on 
standards is actively working to improve 
the professional, literary, and technical 
character of the magazines. 


Mid-West Conference on Parent Educa- 
tion. This was held in Chicago on March 4, 
5, and 6, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education. The speakers included Dr. 
W. W. Charters of Chicago, Dr. Bird Bald- 
win of Iowa, Patty Smith Hill of New York, 
Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg of New York, Dr. 
Lydia Roberts of Chicago, Dr. Ira Wile of 
New York, Dr. John E. Anderson of Min- 
nesota, Edna N. White of Detroit, Dr. 
Arnold Gesell of Yale, and Dr. Walter F. 
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Dearborn of Harvard. The meetings were so 
largely attended that overflow sessions had 
to be held. 


Conference on Narcotic Educaticn. Plans 
are being made by the International Narcotic 
Education Association for a World Con- 
ference to be held in Philadelphia July 5 
to 10, at which the statistical and scientific 
data bearing on the use of narcotics will be 
presented, together with means and agencies 
for educating public opinion to the impor 
tance of properly controlling their production, 
distribution, and use. Delegates are ex- 
pected from national, state, and local govern- 
ments, and from private organizations, and 
their action will be advisory only and con- 
fined to questions of narcotic education. 
Further information may be obtained from 
the Conference headquarters, at the Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Economic Prizes. The list of topics sug- 
gested for the 1927 essay contest in which 
Hart Schaffner and Marx of Chicago offer 
substantial prizes, includes at least one 
bearing on the economic phases of home 
economics, namely, The extent and effects of 
installment selling. The contest is not, 
however, confined to the topics suggested. 
There are two classes of contestants: class 
A, for which the two prizes are $1000 and 
$500, includes any residents of the United 
States or Canada; Class B, with prizes of 
$300 and $200, includes undergraduates of 
any American college. Further information 
may be obtained from the chairman of the 
committee in charge, Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago, and papers 
should be sent to him before June 1, 1927. 


Textile Designs. In April the Art 
Alliance of America exhibited the designs 
received for its tenth annual open contest 
in which $1025 were awarded in prizes 
for silk, cretonne, upholstery, fabrics, and 
_ Jacquard velvets. In addition two special 


prizes were also offered, one for a design 
“American in inspiration,” and the other 
for a dress fabric following certain definite 
specifications, this to be by an American 
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citizen. The manufacturers offering the 
prizes believe that with proper cooperation 
on the part of artist, manufacturers, and 
public, the time is not far distant when the 
“made in America” design will command the 
respect now accorded to the European. 


Linoleum Design Contest. The Art Al- 
liance of America, 65 East 56th Street, New 
York City, is conducting a contest in designs 
for linoleum to be used in residences, Arm- 
strong Cork Company offering prizes of 
$300, $200, $100, and $50. The contest is 
open to any registered student of classes 
in commercial design or industrial art, and 
designs will be received up to May 15 by the 
Alliance, to whom inquiries should be 
addressed. 


Advisory Committee on the Protection of 
Children and Young People. This inter- 
national organization, the successor to the 
similar committee on the Traffic in Women 
and Protection of Children, opened its ses- 
sions in Geneva on March 22. Among the 
topics on the agenda were studies and com- 
pilation of laws affecting the welfare of 
children and young people; an international 
convention for the relief or repatriation of 
abandoned, neglected, delinquent alien chil- 
dren; child labor; family allowances; the 
effects of the cinematograph on children; 
recreation; biological education; and educa- 
tion in the principles of international co- 
operation. 


Country Life Conference. The next 
national conference is to be held in Wash- 
ington, November 11 to 15, immediately 
preceding the meeting of the Land Grant 
College Association. The central topic is to 
be “Rural youth and a permanent agricul- 
ture” and this will be studied from various 
angles, among the, home life, education, 
and social welfare. 


American Public Health Association. 
The fifty-fifth annual meeting is scheduled 
for Buffalo, October 11 to 14, with Hotel 
Statler as headquarters. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Ethel 
Nightingale, from the National Federation 
of Women’s Institutes of England, spent a 
week in Alabama in January studying the 
home demonstration work. She visited 
the Tuscaloosa Curb Market and was the 
guest of honor at meetings of town and 
country women in Tuscaloosa, Birmingham, 
Selma, and Montgomery. 

On January 21, Helen Goodspeed of the 
University of Arkansas, Annie Sales of 
Alabama College, and Bessie Meek of the 
Woman's College of Alabama, spent the day 
with the home economics faculty at Auburn. 

The Student Home Economics Association 
was represented at the State Association 
meeting by Alma Bentley, president, Annie 
Laura Crawley, and Mildred Lock. 

Members of the home economics faculty 
have been cooperating with members of the 
living costs committee of the League of 
Women Voters, the child welfare commitiee 
of the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
home demonstration committee of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The Extension Service of Alabama in- 
stalled radio station WAPI on February 22. 
Weekly talks are made by members of the 
home economics staff and visiting home 
economists. Many rural community clubs 
are installing radios in their club houses, 

Two meetings of Alabama home demon- 
stration agents were held in February, 
immediately following the meeting of south- 
ern extension workers in Atlanta. Plans 
for work were presented by specialists in 
nutrition and foods, food preservation, 
clothing, farm home water systems, garden- 
ing, and poultry. Plans of work for 1926 
were made by agents in conference with their 
district agents. Nutrition and foods will 
be the major projects for 1926, but home 
equipment and home furnishing will still 
be one of the important projects. 

Better Homes Week was observed in 
forty Alabama counties under the direction 
of home demonstration agents. 

Dr. Georgia Burton, of the Alabama 
Experiment Station staff, presented a paper 
on home economics research at the meeting 
of the Alabama Association. 
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ARKANSAS 


State Teachers College, Conway. The 
home economics department has organized 
the Home Economics Club, which is affili- 
ated with the state association, and has a 
membership of twenty-three. On Friday, 
January 23, the club was addressed by 
Druzilla Kent, state supervisor of home 
economics, who was later guest of honor at a 
tea. Another interesting meeting was held 
February 19, the subject being “Costume 
through the ages.” The draping of a Greek 
chiton was shown on a doll and students 
demonstrated the costumes they had made to 
illustrate medieval, renaissance, and colonial 
fashions. 

Since the opening of the new term, the 
home economics classes for the grades are 
held in the new training school building. 

University of Arkansas. A new practice 
field for home economics students in the 
teacher-training school has been arranged 
at Greenland, a small town five miles away. 
The practice teaching is under the super- 
vision of Gertie Gay Gattis, teacher of home 
economics for five years at Mansfield. The 
building was old and meagerly equipped, 
and the first three weeks were devoted to 
renovation. During the year the girls have 
earned money enough to buy a four-burner 
stove and a set of dishes by serving lunches, 
holding candy sales, and, during a teachers’ 
institute, served a dinner cafeteria style 
with shingles for trays and paper plates and 
napkins. 

The high school art class under the super- 
vision of Miss Galbraith and the home and 
society class under the supervision of Miss 
Goodspeed, at the training school, are co- 
operating in a six-weeks’ interior decoration 
project, carried on by practice teachers. 
Members of both classes submitted plans 
for arrangement of furniture and for color 
schemes and the best plan was selected by the 
Girl Reserves, who promoted the project. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associaticn. 
Bay Section. The February meeting was 
held in San Francisco, when members from 
both sides of the Bay met together at dinner. 
A short business meeting followed, after 
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which Mr. R. P. Connally, sales manager of 
one of San Francisco’s largest stores, ad- 
dressed the group on “Old world stores and 
the Decorative Arts Exposition of Paris.” 
The outstanding motifs in the designs shown 
at the latter, he said, were cones, rectangles, 
waves, angles, and squares; its influence is 
now being noticed in the new textiles and will 
make itself felt for some time to come. 

On March 6 a joint meeting of the Home 
Economics Education Section and the Com- 
mittee on Educational Research was held 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
with Laura V. Clark presiding. May Davis 
told of the four steps in her work in stand- 
ardizing a home economics test for secondary 
schools: studying the girl’s psychologic 
background by observation and question- 
naires; determining from questionnaires 
filled in by adults, what preparation should 
be given the girl for her adult life; making 
of preliminary test; and formulating ques- 
tions for the final test. 

The Home Economics in Business group 
met March 8 for dinner at an open meeting. 
Mr. Paul Findly, merchandising expert for 
the Honig-Cooper Advertising Company, 
spoke on “What advertising has done for 
food and you.” 

At a meeting of the Food and Nutrition 
group on March 13, health standards for 
children and factors contributing to health 
were presented by Dr. R. A. Bolt; the need of 
training teachers for health work in the rural 
schools by Hilda Faust; and the place of the 
teacher of foods in the health program of a 
community by Dr. Herbert Stolz. 

The four student clubs, Alpha Nu Honor 
Society and the Household Art Association 
of the University of California, the Mills 
College group, and the San Jose Teachers 
College group, were responsible for the 
program at the April meeting. 

In February Alpha Nu celebrated its tenth 
anniversary by a “Home-coming.” The 
society is planning to publish a history and a 
complete, up-to-date directory. 

Southern Section. Los Angeles is for- 
tunate in having the cooperation of its 
merchandise stores in educational projects 
and special programs. For the January 
meeting, Bullock’s store presented a most 
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unique program in its tea room. There 
were seven carefully timed and well illustrated 
talks by heads of the various departments 
on: Budgeting linens; Italian laces and linens; 
Styles in bedding; The modern living room; 
Fashion trends in silks; Laces, furs, and trim- 
mings for spring; Style features in spring 
togs. 

In February the Association met at its 
home, the Women’s University Club House, 
to hear Miss Davis of the La Jolla Metabolic 
Clinic review the present status of dietetics 
and dietitians. Mrs. Ida Sunderlin reported 
on the Women’s Industrial Conference in 
Washington and Miss Hayes reviewed “Art 
in Everyday Life” by Goldstein and “Prob- 
lems in Home Economics Teaching” by 
Bowman. 

Two important events of the spring were 
the state council meeting of the Association 
at Fresno, April 2 and 3, and a right food 
campaign in all Los Angeles city high schools 
during the third week of March. 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club numbered among its most suc- 
cessful open meetings this year a demonstra- 
tion of teas, formal and informal, and a style 
show. The demonstration was given by a 
group of junior girls in response to students’ 
requests for social training, and a question 
box on social usages at teas was conducted 
at the close. The style show emphasized 
applications of the principles of costume 
design and correct dress forcampus wear. A 
student showed how the problem of each 
girl in the show had been met in line and 
color. 

The class in nutrition and diet in disease 
made a trip to Denver during March, visit- 
ing child nutrition classes, the Children’s 
Hospital, the Colorado General Hospital, 
and the newly-equipped University of 
Colorado Medical School. Members of 
the hospital and medical school staffs gave 
thorough demonstration of their equipment 
and of the newer tests and methods being 
employed. 

Colorado AgriculturalCollege. The open- 
ing of a club building for all social activities 
on the campus released for home economics 
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use a group of much-needed laboratories, 
including: two laboratories for art and 
design; a special apparatus laboratory in 
which are kept analytical balances, micro- 
scopes, colorimeter, and respiration ap- 
paratus for metabolic work, all appropriately 
placed with respect to stability, light, and 
ventilation; a small animal experimentation 
laboratory adequately equipped for educa- 
tional problems; a textile and nutrition 
laboratory of large dimension, equipped with 
desks, hoods, oven, muffle furnace, centri- 
fuge, still, and miscellaneous apparatus to 
take care of full-sized classes. 

Beryl Dixon has been granted leave to 
continue graduate study along textile lines. 

Among courses offered in the department 
of education for the summer are child 
psychology by Dr. Strong of Leland Stanford 
and Dr. Avery of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, and activity analysis by Alice 
Loomis, formerly of the University of 
Nebraska. 

Denver Public Schools. The newly- 
organized course is being closely studied 
with a view to further revision. Tests, 
especially of the check-up type, are being 
made. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Walter Reed Hospital. The seven mem- 
bers of this year’s class in hospitai dietetics 
received their certificates at the Army Medi- 
cal Center on February 26. Surgeon 
General Ireland awarded the certificates, 
the address of the afternoon was delivered 
by Dr. William Ear! Clark of Washington, and 
the exercises ended with an informal tea. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta. New interest has been aroused 
in extra-curricula activites of junior high 
schools by the formation of home mechanics 
clubs for girls. In these the girls are taught 
to repair electrical appliances and to con- 
struct simple house furnishings. At O’Keef 
School during the spring term certain classes 
of girls study manual arts while the boys take 
up fundamental principles of cooking and 
foods in relation to health. 

The high school girls can now apply many 
principles learned from home furnishing 
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classes in the school apartments which form 
a part of the household arts department. 
The advanced classes plan color schemes, 
decorations, and furnishings, finish walls, 
floors, and furniture, arrange the furniture, 
and care for the rooms. The boys in the 
shops have cooperated by making part of the 
furniture and wiring the rooms for electricity. 

Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
Athens. The home economics division of 
the Nineteenth Annual Farmers’ Conference, 
January 25 to 30, enjoyed addresses from 
Ethel Nightingale of England, Caroline 
Hunt of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Erna Proctor and Dr. T. Boiling Gay, 
of the Athens Child Health Demonstration. 

At a meeting in February, a home eco- 
nomics section was created in the Southern 
Agricultural Workers, of which Mary E. 
Creswell, director of home economics at the 
College was elected chairman. The chief 
subject of discussion was research in home 
economics under the Purnell Act and Dr. 
Louise Stanley was a leading speaker. 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. Mrs. Margaret E. Tuttle has 
succeeded Miss Hassler as director of the 
household science department. 

The Home Economics Club has recently 
opened a tea room on the campus. The 
girls who are mainly responsible for the 
project are taking a course in cafeteria and tea 
room management under Gussie H. Tabb 
of the household science department. Dur- 
ing the spring the Club also arranged a 
fashion show. It included the proper and 
modest dress of the present-day girl as well as 
a pageant of historical costume. The Club 
was ably represented at the April meeting 
of the Georgia Home Economics Association 
by Callie Patton, and Thelma Holbrook. 

State Woman’s College, Valdosta. Re- 
cently a Home Economics Club with a 
membership of forty girls has been organized 
in the rapidly-growing home economics 
department, and is the liveliest organization 
on the campus. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting, held in Moscow on Febru- 
ary 20, was very well attended. The fore- 
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noon was given over to a business session, 
including the amendment of the constitution 
to meet changing conditions and the divi- 
sion of the state into three districts, annual 
meetings to be held in the spring in each 
district. The following means of interesting 
members were adopted: personal contacts, 
three news letters each year, exhibits at 
annual meetings. Means of interesting 
homemakers were discussed at length. Olive 
Merritt was elected secretary-treasurer and 
Marion Hepworth councilor. 

During the afternoon Florence Harrison, 
regional councilor, discussed ‘‘Relationship 
of the state association to the national;”’ 
Katherine Jensen, state councilor, reported 
on the San Francisco meeting; Mrs. Eugene 
Ralph, representing the homemakers, dis- 
cussed “Current economic problems of the 
homemaker;” Verna Johannesen of the 
Extension Service “New aspects of home 
economics;” and Winifred Turner spoke 
for the high schools on “‘Professional ethics.” 
The newly affiliated home economics club 
of the University was in charge of the eve- 
ning banquet, which eighty-five members 
attended. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Nineteen appli- 
cations were received for graduate fellow- 
ships in home economics and ten of them 
from women who had already finished or 
nearly finished their work for the master’s 
degree. This may be taken as an indication 
of the country-wide trend toward apprecia- 
tion of the need for graduate study in home 
economics. 

During the winter quarter, Miss Blunt 
made brief visits to the University of Georgia 
Florida Women’s College, North Carolina 
College for Women, Delaware Women’s 
College, Columbia University, and Cornell 
University. 

Miss Blunt’s father, Col. Stanhope Eng- 
lish Blunt, died suddenly at Palm Beach, 
Florida, on March 22. He was an officer 
in the United States army, with long serv- 
ice in the ordnance department. Since his 
retirement in 1912 he and Mrs. Blunt had 
made their home in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, where she is now living. 


Lewis Institute. Among Lewis graduates 
who, after a few years of successful teaching, 
have been doing graduate work at various 
universities, are Rua Van Horn and Louise 
Lahr, both of the class of 1917, and candi- 
dates for a master’s degree at Columbia 
University. 

The experiment with the home manage- 
ment house and work in child care was so 
successful this year that greater expansion is 
planned for next year. 

Chicago PublicSchools. With the growth 
of junior high schools it has become neces- 
sary to decide which phases of home eco- 
nomics are to be taught in elementary and 
junior high schools and which are to be left 
to the senior high. A group of principals 
and teachers of household arts chosen from 
all grades have been working on this problem 
through the winter and the course of study 
for junior high schools will soon be ready 
for print. 

INDIANA 

Indiana State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held at 
Purdue University, January 14, during the 
Agricultural Conference, and was followed 
by a dinner served by the home economics 
classes of the University. The Association 
awarded several scholarships and prizes 
for home economics work in club contests, 
as described beyond. 

A spring mecting was held in South Bend 
April 9 and 10. Cora Winchell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Susan 
West of Milwaukee-Downer College were 
among the speakers. 

Agricultural Conference. This confer- 
ence, held at Purdue University January 
11 to 18, was attended by twenty-three 
hundred men and women. The women’s 
program was unusually interesting. 

The annual 4H Club exhibit of baking, 
canning, clothing, health, and home-keeping 
during the conference was considered the best 
ever held. One or more exhibits were 
entered by 35 counties, and girls from 23 
counties received prize ribbons. The cham- 
pions in baking, canning, clothing, health, 
and home-keeping projects will be awarded 
a four-year scholarship in home economics 
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at Purdue University. Fifty dollars for 
an educational trip to Washington was also 
presented to each champion, the Indiana 
Home Economics Association providing the 
money for those in baking, clothing,and 
health, and the Ball Brothers Glass Manufac- 
turing Company of Muncie that for the 
champion in canning. The girl having the 
highest grade among all the second prize 
winners was awarded a scholarship to the 
Indiana State Fair of 1926 by the Indiana 
Home Economics Association. 

State Conference of Supervisors of Home 
Economics. This came on Friday preceding 
the April meeting of the State Association. 
Alice Loomis, specialist in part-time and 
evening school home economics, and Dr. 
Ada Schweitzer, director of the division of 
infant and child hygiene, State Board of 
Health, appeared on the program. 

District Conferences. The vocational 
division of the State Department of Educa- 
tion held three well-attended conferences in 
February for home economics and industrial 
arts teachers. Each meeting began with a 
dinner and an address by a prominent edu- 
cator, followed by round-tables. 

Wiley High School, Terre Haute. Boys 
make up one-third of a home economics class 
this year taught by Laura Shryer. Their 
work compares favorably with that of the 
girls and it is interesting to bring out the 
two points of view. 

Purdue University. A nursery school 
is being established by the home economics 
department to give practice for the senior 
students in child care and management. 
The work will be conducted by Laura Partch 
who teaches the course in child care and 
management, and Professor G. L. Roberts, 
head of the Department of education, who 
will have charge of the psychological studies 
made of the children, while Dr. W. A. 
Wilkins of the department of student health 
will conduct medical examinations of the 
children. Senior students will be assigned 
two hours per week in this laboratory, the 
work consisting largely of observation of 
the children’s habits and development, 
each girl being assigned a child to study. 
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The children attending the school must be 
of pre-school age, preferably between twoand 
four years. A fee of $1.00 for four weeks 
will be charged for each child and the parents 
will be expected to bring and come after the 
children. The school will be conducted five 
mornings each week from 9 until 12 o’clock. 

The Home Economics Club of Indianapolis 
has recently raised $500 under the direction 
of Mrs. Lydia Marks, which it has presented 
as a loan scholarship in the home economics 
department of the University, preference to 
be given to students from Marion County. 
This is the first loan scholarship presented 
to the University to be used only by girls 
specializing in home economics and the loans 
will be made according to the regular Univer- 
sity procedure. The Purdue alumnz in 
Indianapolis also raised a fund this year 
which has been used in sending one student 
to the University. This young woman was 
an outstanding graduate from the Arsenal 
Technical High School and is specializing 
in home economics. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. In the regular course 
in children’s clothing which will be offered 
during the summer session for the first time, 
the students will work with children in the 
nursery school, making special studies in 
psychology of color in relation to the child 
and in the kinds of fastenings which a little 
child can handle. 

The home economics building is at last 
complete in every detail and the various 
departments are moving “home.” The only 
ones now housed outside are child care and 
training, which has its own building, and 
physical education, which still maintains 
headquarters in Margaret Hall. The dedi- 
cation of the new building will be on June 11. 

The division of home economics is attempt- 
ing to complete a mailing list of former staff 
members and will greatly appreciate it if all 
such will immediately send their present 
addresses to the Office of the Dean. 

“The homemakers’ half hour,”’ developed 
by Margaret H. Haggart and broadcast 
over the college station WO, is proving a 
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Summer School Courses 
Home Economics and Home Ecenomics Education 


New York 
State Cotiece of Home Economics AND 
New York State CoLiece of AGRICULTURE 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


JULY & TO AUGUST 13 


Home Economics: Courses will be given in 
(a) child training (b) child care, and (c) child 
feeding. The Nursery School laboratory is de- 
signed to give opportunity to study under ex- 
pert direction the daily life of the child in its 
relation to nutrition, to health, and to social ad- 
justment. 


Home Economics Epucation: Courses de- 
signed for 
College trainers of home economics teachers. 


Supervisors of home economics, for state 
and local districts. 


Teachers of home economics for high schools, 
normal schools and colleges. 


Vor full information and announcements, write the 
Director of the Speer se of Agriculture 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


In Home Economics 


MAKE this term count in your pro- 
fessional advancement thru a 
home-study course. Prepare for a bet- 
ter or different position; credit allowed 
in many institutions. 
Send for free 80-pp. Bulletin “The Pro- 
fession of Home-Making” and informa- 
tion about the following courses. Which? 
1 Teaching Home Economies 7 Dietitian’s Course 
2 Institution Management 8 Household Engineering 
3 Tea Roum Management 9 Lessons in Cooking 
4 Lunch Room Management 10 Special Courses 


5 Cooking for Profit 11 Home-Making 
6 Home Demonstrators 12 Motherhood 


BULLETINS: Free-Hand Cooking, Ten-Ceat Meals, 

Food Values (100-calorie portions), Family Finance, The 

Art of Spending, Weekly Allowance Book, 10 cents eech. 
New Bulletin, No. 59, “Cooking for Profit,” free 


American School of Home Economics 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago 























OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
June 21 SUMMER SESSION July 30 
Home Economics 
Child Training with observation nursery school and instructor from the 
Merrill-Palmer School of Detroit; Child Care with Dr. Caroline Hedger; Health 
Education under the direction of the Marion County Health Demonstration 


(Commonwealth Fund) with specialists for the several fields; Tailoring; Nutrition; 
Home Management House, and many other graduate and undergraduate courses. 


In Related Fields 
Dr. Charles “A. Prosser, Director of the Dunwoody Institute and first 
director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, will offer courses in the 
field of Vocational Education of first interest to teachers. Courses for Deans of 
Girls in high school, and a wide range of courses in Education, Art, Journalism, 
Community Recreation, Dramatics, Commerce, Physical Education and other 
departments provide opportunities for electives. 


_ Complete facilities with ample laboratories and class rooms, model suites, 
institutional kitchens, and separate home management house; additional attraction 
of uniformly clear cool Pacific Coast weather. 

' Magnificent country; new and commodious living accommodations at low cost. 
Why study in the heat, when the most work is offered under ideal conditions? 
Visit the Columbia River Highway and Crater Lake. 

Write for Bulletin 


Address: Director of Summer Session, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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successful means of bringing the division to 
Iowa homemakers, as evidenced by the 
numbers of inquiries and comments received. 

The household administration department 
is offering a graduate assistantship to a well- 
qualified person who wishes to develop a re- 
search problem in the field of household 
equipment, available in September, 1926. 
The position has been held for the past two 
years by Miriam Rapp. Half of the time 
of the appointee is to be spent in assisting 
with a course in household equipment and 
the rest in research leading toward an ad- 
vanced degree. Applications may be sent 
to Dean Anna E. Richardson, home eco- 
nomics division, Iowa State College, Ames. 

State University of Iowa. Gudrun Carl- 
son of the American Meat Packers Associa- 
tion spent February 18 and 19 at the Uni- 
versity of lowa. During that time she gave 
a cutting demonstration for the home eco- 
nomics students, and talked to the Home 
Economics club on the subject ““Opportuni- 
ties in the business world for home economics 
trained women.” 

The department of physical education for 
women gives a health conference course for 
all freshmen women in the college of liberal 
arts. This year the home economics staff 
contributed a series of lectures on food 
selection. 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. At the spring meeting in Lawrence, 
March 26 to 27, the out-of-state speakers 
were Dr. E. F. Kohman, National Canners 
Association, and Beulah Coon, University 
of Nebraska. The Association is working 
on a revision of the high school course of 
home economics, making a study similar to 
the Denver survey as a basis for reorganiza- 
tion of the course. 

The program of work tentatively formu- 
lated by the Council includes an effort to 
enrol! every professional home economist, 
partly by means of a news letter; revision of 
the high school course of study; and support 
of the Ellen H. Richards fund. 

In mid-March the membership committee 


reported approximately 250 members, 2a 
decided increase over last year’s total of 175. 

Kansas State Agricultural College. Ethel 
Arnold, instructor in the department of 
applied art, received the first master’s degree 
granted in the new art department created 
last year at the University of Chicago. 
Nelle Flinn, who received her master of 
science degree in 1924, has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant professor of home economics 
at the University of Arizona, Tucson. Mrs. 
N. R. Evans, ’25, is instructor in home 
economics at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman. Bernice Flemming, ’25, is an 
assistant at Merrill-Palmer School. 

New members onthe home economics staff 
are Mrs. Lucile Rust, ’25, assistant professor 
of home economics education, and Ruth 
Tucker, University of Illinois, assistant in 
food economics and nutrition. 

University of Kansas. Sybil Woodruff 
has returned to her work after a leave of 
absence in which she completed the require- 
ment for the Ph.D. degree at the University 
of Chicago. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Evelyn Metzger, head of related art 
in the home economics department, has 
returned from a year’s study abroad where 
she took post-graduate work with the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art, at 
Florence, Paris, and London. 


MAINE 


University of Maine. Rosalind Jewett has 
resigned her position as home demonstration 
agent leader to become assistant secretary 
of the American Country Life Association. 
She is succeeded by Estelle Nason, state 
foods specialist. 

Gertrude Peabody, ’20, was appointed in 
February head of the department of home 
economics of Temple University to succeed 
Dorothea Beach, now at Smith College. 

Farmer’s Week was held at the University 
March 29 to April 2. The principal speaker 
on the three-day home economics program 
was Carrie A. Lyford of the University of 
New Hampshire. Open house was held at 
the practice house on Tuesday evening. 
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The 
Efficient Kitchen 


By Georgie Boynton Child, 
formerly of the Housekeeping Experiment 
Station, Darien, Connecticut. 


A book of great value to housewives and home- 
planners, dealing with the busiest and most 
important department of the home. 

Beginning witha statement ofthe fundamen- 
tal principles of kitchen economy, the author 
discusses the following topics: Planning the 
Kitchen; Scientific Groupings; Built-in Con- 
veniences; Heating the Kitchen and Keeping 
Dishes Warm; Hot Water Heating Systems; 
Choice of Fuel for Cooking; Selecting Kitchen 
Equipment; Lists of Necessary Equipment; 
Time and Labor-Saving Equipment; Light 
Housekeeping Equipment; Disposal of Kitchen 
Waste; Dishwashing and Daily Care of the 
Kitchen; The Laundry Problem; The Business 
Side of the Kitchen; The Home-Makers Quiet 
Corner; Progress since 1914. 

New revised edition. 259 pages with numerous 
illustrations, $2.00 net. 


The 
Business of Home Management 
By Mary Pattison 


A boon to every intelligent woman interested 
in the better running of her home and in set- 
tling theservant problem. Answersevery what, 
why and how of the housewife, contains valuable 
data on modern appliances and builds up a 
scientific system of home management. 


310 pages. $2.50 net. 
vy 
The 
— ‘ 
Craft of Hand Made Rugs 
By Amy Mali Hicks 
Directions and rules for making braided, 
scalloped, knitted, crochetted, hooked, needle- 
woven and rag rugs, with instructions for dyeing, 
stencilling, batik-work and making bayberry 
candles. 


250 pages with 22 illustrations. $2.50 net. 


The 
Effective Small Home 


By Lillian Bayliss Green 
A practical guide to the making of a beauti 
ful and comfortable small home at sli 
pense. It contains many ingenious suggestion 
for rectifying mistakes in decoration and val- 
uable advice on what rugs will wear best, what 
materials will not fade, and so on. 


200 pages. 
At all bookstores. 


ordering by mail. 
circular. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Publishers New York 


she ex- 
ght ex 


$1.75 net, 


Add 6% for postage when 
Write for free descriptive 


47 illustrations. 
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Buttrick 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF CLOTHING SELECTION 


CONCISE textbook for high-school and 
4 elementary college courses and for home 
sewers. ‘The subject matter of this volume 
falls under three general headings; the prin- 
ciples of design and color and a study of 
their application to different types of indi- 
viduals; the principles of hygiene that influ- 
ence clothing selection; and an explanation 
of the economic factors that affect the cost 
and quality of clothing. The aim of this 
book is to aid in developing a new viewpoint 
that will lead women to select clothing on 
the basis of its aesthetic, hygienic, and eco- 
nomic values rather than on the basis of its 


conformity to fashion.” —American Educa- 
tion. 
Loewen 
MILLINERY 
\ ‘is LINERY principles and processes of 
” construction are set forth in simple, 
clear manr The book .dmirably 
day ri is a textbook in high-school 
cour t inual for girls who want to 


Manning & Donaldson 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF DRESS CONSTRUCTION 


A PRACTICAI workable treatment of 
4 the problems of dre nstruction. 
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The new practice house baby, Clarence, 
otherwise known as Buster, took up his 
residence at North Hall on February 10. 
He is to be adopted by a family who wished 
the home economics department to get him 
started on his schedule and feeding habits. 

Pearl Greene, associate professor, attended 
the meeting of the Eastern and Central 
States Vocational Conference in Washing- 
ton, March 15 to 19. 

Portland Evening School. An exhibition 
of the work of the home economics depart- 
ment was a feature of the closing night at 
Portland High School on March 10. The 
classes were open to all visitors but regular 
work was continued in order that the public 
might see the evening school in action. 
Business and professional women, mothers, 
and grandmothers were working out prob- 
lems of homemaking and the results of their 
efiorts were worthy of exhibition in dress- 
making establishments, millinery shops, or 
art departments 

Westbrook High School. The West- 
brook Women’s Club held a January meeting 
in the home economics kitchen at the high 
school. After a short business session the 
program was put into the hands of the home 
economics instructor under whose direction 
the juniors and seniors gave a demonstration 
of their ability by cooking and serving re- 
freshments for the thirty-seven club mem- 
The menu included fruit salad, bis- 
balls, 


and tea. The 


bers. 


cuits and butter several kinds of 


° ¥ } 
cookies, expenses ol the 


afternoon were met by the club, who also 


cleared the tables and took care of the dishes 


so that the class was dismissed 


only thirty 
: lute 
minutes later than usual. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. The home- 


makers section at Farmer’s Week had an 
interesting and varied program this year. 
Mrs. Evelyn Tobey of Columbia University 
and Helen Cornelius, director of the costume 
information bureau of the J. L. Hudson 
Company, Detroit, stimulated interest in 
proper clothing selection, and Emma Henton 
and E. Leona Vincent of the Merrill-Palmer 
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Schoo! gave helpful material on pre-school 
education. 

The college is planning to repeat the sum- 
mer courses in institutional 
which successfully 
Interlaken State Park last year and which 
served the triple purpose of training the 
students, developing a market for locai 


management 


were inaugurated at 


agricultural products, and providing good 
food and lodging for park visitors; it will 
also start similar oncs at a camp in Glen 
State Park. 

Western State Nermal. 
nomics departments of the outlying schools 


The home eco- 


held their annual celebration at the Normal 
on March 12 and called it Rural Progress 
Day. Costuming for the pageant was in 
charge of the clothing department, and the 
food department saw to it that al! the guests 
of the day were banqueted. 

The Home Economics Club issued the 
February news letter, which contained in- 
formation of value to all club workers. 

Teacher-Training Conference. The home 
teachers in the normal 
schools and colleges as well as in private 
colleges were invited by the state supervisor 


economics state 


to a conference on teacher-training problems, 
Sixteen attended the informal 
meetings held January 29 and 30 at Michigan 
State College. Beside genera! discussions, 
the recommendations prepared by com- 
There was a report 


teachers 


mittees were discussed. 
on the studies in practice teaching and an 
analysis of the three-year courses of study 


which are being offered in three normal 
schools and at Battle Creek College, replac- 
ing the two-year courses previously offered. 
These same schools are working on four-year 
courses also. Other committees reported on 
vocational experient e for the college student, 
on units, on family and community relation- 
ships for college students, graded outlines 
for observation work by student teachers, 
and score cards for rating home economics 
departments. 


Part-time Schools. 
unit on child training for fathers and mothers 


The evening school 


which was successfully carried out last year 
in Lansing was repeated this year and the 
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FREE! 
Lesson Plans on 


Batters and 
Doughs 


A comprehensive booklet of 
value to your classes has been 
prepared to aid you in present- 
22 your lessons on batters and 
doughs—a text-book of the 
most recent authoritative in- 
formation on leavening agents 
A gupply of the booklets will 
be sent without charge for dis- 
tribution to your classes A 
sample can of Davis Baking 
Powder will also be sent at 


your request. 
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s Strawberry Shortcake 


AVE you noted the expectant looks in your classes 

with the coming of May—and strawberries? For 
May means shortcake, dripping with crushed strawberries, 
just as surely as robins mean Spring. 
When you do set aside “the day,’’ be sure that you 
strawberry shortcake will be the most delicious that it is 
possible to bake. Use DAVIS BAKING POWDER, thus 
insuring success. Because of its double leavening action, 
this essential gives both expert and student perfect self- 


confidence. 


R. B. DAVIS CO., HOBOKEN, N. J. 





BAKING 
POWDER 
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class petitioned for a five weeks’ extension 
of the work. 

Home economics teachers in part-time 
schools were urged to emphasize home visit- 
ing and as a result of the increase in the 
number of home calls made, there has been 
marked improvement in the attitude of the 
girls and their parents and in the effectiveness 
of the teaching. The administrators have 
been persuaded that home visiting is a valu- 
able part of the part-time teaching responsi- 
bility. 


MINNESOTA 


Extension Service. “A _better-dressed 
family in every Minnesota home” is the 
slogan of the extension clothing program. 
Some 22,590 women have been reached and 
helped, 19,768 have adopted improved 
practices in their sewing and clothing prob- 
lems, and 1670 are acting as local leaders for 
the 12,471 women enrolled in the clothing 
work. ‘These leaders are under the direction 
of the two clothing specialists, Mrs. Bessie 
Willis Duggan and M. Lois Reid, who train 
them at all-day meciungs once a month for 
four consecutive months in the short cuts 
and the newest and best methods in selecting 
and designing clothes. Twenty-two county 
Achievement Days in 1925 offered an op- 
portunity to everyone to see to what extent 
organized project work develops leadership 
and improves community standards. 

University of Minnesota. About 400 
girls attended the sixteenth annual girls’ 
short course at University Farm, March 29 
to April 2. The mornings were devoted to 
class work, with talks and demonstrations 
on the arrangement of furniture and selection 
of pictures for a girl’s room, and on the selec- 
tion of her food and clothing. 

Clara M. Brown spoke on the home eco- 
nomics program at the March meeting of the 
Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West in Des Moines. 

A conference of the state, county, and city 
home demonstration workers for Minnesota 
was held at University Farm during the 
week of March 1. Grace E. Frysinger from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture was 


present. Round table discussions were held 
on many topics, including “The well-fed 
family, “The well-dressed family,” “The 
well-managed home.” and “Principles of 
well-managed home,” anc rinciples o 


> 


leadership.’ 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. Dorothy Dickens, in charge of 
home economics research under Purnell 
funds, has outlined a project for dietary 
studies among white families in two contrast- 
ing areas of the state, the brown loam soil 
region in the southern part, and the short 
leaf pine region in the central section. Ac- 
curate data of food consumption and costs 
will be kept for two wecks in ten households 
in each area with the usual! information as 
to economic status and the personal condition 
of individual members, including the results 
of physical examinations by a member of the 
State Board of Health. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. Mabel V. Camp- 
bell, of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, has accepted the position of chair- 
man of the home economics department, to 
take effect in September. 

Fra Clark, of the Extension Service, has 
been spending a semester’s leave studying at 
Columbia University. 

Kansas City. August Gufler, of the 
Northeast Junior High School, has been 
granted a half year’s leave of absence to 
attend Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, where she expects to finish work for her 
master’s degree. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
The annua! spring meeting of the council 
was held in Missoula March 20. Florence 
Wagner, state supervisor of home economics, 
reported that home economics is a required 
subject in all teacher-training high schools 
and in nineteen evening schools. 

Montana Extension Service. The fourth 
annual series of mothers’ camps will be held 
June 14 to 26. 
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The first “Milk for health’? campaign in 
the state was carried on March 22-26 in 
Gallatin County, the Dairy Division of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Extension Service cooperating. 

Montana State College. Agnes Hutchin- 
son, clothing instructor in the home eco- 
nomics department, has leave of absence for 
the spring quarter to continue her graduate 
Mrs. 
Cook, of Bozeman, substituted for 


study at the University of Chicago. 
W. C. 
Miss Hutchinson on the college staf. 
Epsilon Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
held an open meeting March 30 for all home 
economics trained women in Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. In December 
the textiles and clothing division held an 
interesting exhibit and sale of hand-woven 
textiles from Kentucky. During January 
the department exhibited original eighteenth 
century French cotton prints which were 
loaned by Frances Morris of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and which included fine old 
toiles de Jouy and two rare wood blocks. 

Nany people have been reached through 
the radio program launched this year which 
covered practically every branch of home- 
making. Listeners-in are invited to write 
and ask for further information and many 
such requests have been received. 

Omicron Nu is sponsoring an essay contest 
among senior high school girls throughout 
the state on “What college training in home 
economics can do for a girl.” 

Six district 
home economics teachers were held January 


conferences for vocational 
22 to February 26 for follow-up work in the 
subject matter in new home economics units 
and to study the methods of teaching which 
were presented by Professor Lancelot at the 
Conference last August. The total attend- 


ance at these conferences was ninety-four. 
Greta Gray, research specialist, has out- 
lined a project for research under Purnell 
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funds on the labor problems in home man- 
agement. The investigation will be divided 
into four parts: expenditure of time and 
labor; money value of time spent per hour by 
lines of work; 


farm women in different 
money saved by household tasks performed 
at home; time spent in care of health of 
family. 

Wayne State Teachers College. 


have been revised so that work is now offered 


Courses 


in clothing, textiles, costume design, foods, 
dietetics, home management, health and 
home nursing, methods and teacher-training 
courses. The enrollment has increased 150 
per cent. 

Nebraska State Normal School and 
Teachers College, Kearney. The home 
economics department has secured the serv- 
ices of Louise Enochs to fill the vacancy 
in the clothing section. Miss Enochs was 
formerly instructor in home economics in the 
Grand Island high schools. 

On March 11 the clothing section put on a 
clothing demonstration at the student con- 
vocation which included garments made by 
the girls, costumes selected and presented 
by the local dealers, a rayon exhibit, and an 
especially good collection of babies’ and 
children’s clothing, constructed by the girls. 

On April 30 teachers of home economics 
students from the high schools of the district 
took part in five clothing and foods contests. 

Omaha Technical High School. 
in the beginning classes in millinery are re- 
quired to make hats of braid and since it is 
difficult to obtain desirable frames at retail, 
these are made by the advanced millinery 
classes, using commercial crowns and brims 
of willow cloth or crinoline, after half-size 
models have been made of paper. The small 
paper models also serve as patterns for the 
buckram frames which the beginning class 
is required to make and cover with velvet or 
similar material. Recently the average 
cost of 67 such hats made by the girls for 
their own use was found to be $2.22. 


The girls 








